NOVEMBER 1961 SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THEATRE ARTS 


HUMOR: Comden & Green, Hirschfeld, Spelvin PROFILES: Graham 
Greene, Paul Scofield, David Ross COMPLETE PLAY: Fiorello! 











The night the 


orchestra didn’t take 
a bow 





is e lights dimmed. There was the final rustle of programs and 
creak of seats. The great curtain glided up on a dramatic, 
darkly-lit setting of icy translucent mesas, giant crystalline 
stalactites and dancers vivid in white costumes. Then the music: 
eerie, powerful—surging out in a limitless kaleidoscope of 
tone and color and n rchestra in the p il 

That was the exciting and historic New York City Center 
premiere of “Electronics,” the new electronic music ballet staged 
by George Balanchine. And the “orchestra” that evening con 
sisted of: 4 Citation I Preamplifiers (shown above), 8 Citation 
il 120 Watt Power Amplifiers and 18 Citation X Loudspeakers 


Citation was in the ‘‘pit” that night because of the very 


special requirements of electronic music. It has a wider frequency 


(COrration by 





Scene from ‘‘Electronics’’ ballet at New York City Center 


response and far greater dynamic range than conventional music 
To appreciate it, to experience the full excitement it generates 
you must hear it all. That's precisely why Composer Remi 
Gassmann selected Citation to reproduce his remarkable work 
And Citation performed superbly. The sound, said critics, 
; “overwhelming” ; 


was “breathtaking “merciless and compel- 


ling.” The applause was unanimous for the music, the ballet 
and the orchestra that didn't take a bou 

And the applause from impartial experts has been unani- 
mous for Citation from the beginning. Send for a free kit of 
reprints of objective laboratory reports on the Citation line 


Write Dept. R-10 Citation Kit Division, Harman-Kardon, Inc., 
Plainview, N. Y 
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THEATRE ARTS 


The Magazine of the Theatre — now in its 46th year of publication 


. the only magazine entirely dedicated to local, regional and international 
theatre in all its phases. 


a 


. the only magazine that brings you the full script of a well-known contem- 
porary play, month after month. 


THEATRE ARTS always has been, and will remain, a magazine devoted to all 
the theatre arts. It covers Broadway and Off-Broadway . . . Ballet and Opera... 
; \ Hollywood and TV. . . Tent Shows, Coffeehouse and Summer Theatre. The me- 
| chanics of production are clinically detailed and you are led through the mazes 


of lighting, acoustics, set design, costuming, seating, editing, cutting, staging, as 
a few ‘‘for instances’’. 


You are an integral part of living theatre when you subscribe to ‘‘Theatre Arts’. 


Twelve superb scripts were published in their entirety in the last year and if bought sep- 
arately would have cost at least $30. The plays planned for each of the twelve 1962 issues 
will be the greatest the theatre has to offer. Don’t miss them. And don’t let your very best 
friends miss them. Use the handy postage-free Order Form and get set for a wonderful year in 
the theatre with THEATRE ARTS. 


(By the way, have you ordered a binder in which to house 
your permanent collection of THEATRE ARTS? Only $3.50.) 











RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE* 


SON Y° 





NEW 
PARALLEL 


PARALLEL 
RECORDING 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER 
4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and 
music students. Record on one track, 
rewind and record on the second track 
while listening to the first ...then play- 
back both tracks simultaneously for 
parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pro- 
nunciation, music students can sit in or 
sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features 
plus the double tape saving economy 
of new four track recording. 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world- 
famous Sony, is self-contained, com- 
plete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic 
Microphone and connecting leads for 
stereo playback: $199.50 


Other Sony recorders include the dual 
track transistorized monophonic bantam 
at $99.50, the 4 and 2 track transport at 
$89.50; the Sterecorder 300 at $399.50. 
The remarkable pocket-size Sony wireless 
microphone for cable-free communica- 
tion, with transmitter and receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest dealer, write 
Superscope, Inc., Dept. U, Sun Valley 
Calif. 
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THEATRE USA NEWS 





Playwriting Contests 

The Des Moines Community Playhouse 
announces its Second Program for Play- 
wrights. (The winner of its first in 1961, 
Stephan Lackner, will have his work 
Golem! presented at the Playhouse, Dec. 
1-16.) Scripts submitted must be full- 
length, original works, and have had no 
previous production. The author of the 
accepted play will be paid a royalty of 
$375 and, in addition, a two-week resi- 
dency grant (up to $125) so that he can 
observe his play in rehearsals. All manu- 
scripts must be received by Jan. 1, 1962. 
For further information, please write to 
Program for Playwrights, Des Moines 
Community Playhouse, 831 42nd St., 
Des Moines 12, Ia. 

Company of the Four of Chicago is 
searching for an original full-length play 
to produce (no musical works will be 
considered), and will offer $250 to the 
playwright whose script it chooses. In 
addition, he will be given $150 toward 
transportation costs and living expenses 
so that he may be present during the final 
week of rehearsals and the first perform- 
ance of the play. The company plans to 
present the winning play for ten _per- 
formances in Feb., 1962. All works must 
be received by Dec. 10. For further in- 
formation, please write to Company of 
the Four, 5652 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

The Town Theatre, Columbia, S. C., 
announces a contest for original, full- 
length plays or musicals, unpublished 
and unproduced. Translations and adap- 
tations are not acceptable. A single prize 
of $1,000 will be awarded by the State- 
Record Company of Columbia to the au- 
thor of the winning script if it is pro- 
duced by the Town Theatre. If it is not 
considered suitable for production, the 
author will receive $500, and $500 will 
also be awarded to the author of the 
runner-up script, if there is one in that 
category. All scripts must be postmarked 
no later than midnight, Nov. 15. For fur- 
ther information, please write to the 
Town Theatre, 1012 Sumter St., Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

The Experimental Wing of the Little 
Theatre of Norfolk is sponsoring its 
second annual one-act play contest in 
which first, second and third prizes of 
$50, $25 and $15, respectively, will be 
awarded, plus the production of the three 
winning works in April. Plays submitted 
must not have been previously published 
or produced, and all must be sent in by 
Jan. 15, 1962. For more information, 
please write to C. O. Burgess, Chairman, 
One-Act Play Committee, Little Theatre 
of Norfolk, Experimental Wing, 1036 
Manchester Ave., Norfolk 8, Va. 


[continued on page 77 









LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

What a pleasure to read something 
favorable about the imperturbable Noél 
Coward—and to honor him and us with a 
cover portrait. Of late it seems to please 
the critics to lambaste Mr. Coward's ef- 
forts without acknowledging the play- 
wright’s gift for entertaining. Perhaps 
Mr. Coward’s proficiency is working 
against as well as for him. However, he 
has given theatregoers much to cherish. 
I'm glad he’s still stage-struck, and trust 
this aspect of his being will never wane 

Greorce Dopp 
Beverly Hills, California 

In a recent issue, Ward Morehouse 
wrote:] “But don’t go looking for flesh- 
and-blood drama in Savannah or Tacoma, 
Pensacola or Passaic, Lenoke, Arkansas. 
or Twin Falls, Idaho.” Now, I know no 
more about Savannah, Pensacola, Pas. 
saic, Lenoke and Twin Falls than Mr. 
Morehouse does about Tacoma; there- 
fore these data refer only to the last-men- 
tioned city. There is no regularly operat- 
ing commercial theatre in Tacoma; occa- 
sional road shows play here, not often 
very good ones. But the Tacoma Little 
(community) Theatre is beginning its 
forty-sixth annual season. The regular 
program consists of six plays and one 
musical. . . . The organization owns its 
building, an auditorium seating 310. 
Who belongs? Who acts? Who works 
backstage or in the lobby? Who con- 
tributes money, time, talent, labor? Ev- 
erybody. . . . So, however casually Mr. 
Morehouse brushes us off the map, we are 
still here and very much flesh-and-blood. 
To tell the truth, the great majority of 
Little Theatre members, participants, and 
donors are undoubtedly as complacently 
unconscious of Mr. Morehouse’s existence 
as he is of theirs. SUSANNAH McMurpuy 

Tacoma, Washington 
I enjoyed reading Ward Morehouse’s ar 
ticle “Ten Thousand Miles of American 
Theatre.” However, I feel it my duty to 
call your attention to the “tlesh-and- 
blood” drama in Pensacola, which he 
claimed was nonexistent. I have been 
the professional managing director of the 
Pensacola Little Theatre since August. 
1960. Prior to that time the theatre 
existed with volunteer management and 
direction. We open our twenty-fifth sea- 
.. The theatre here 
has its own 337-seat auditorium. The 


son in September. . 


building was erected for us as a theatre 
in 1951. We rely solely on volunteer 
actors and technicians, as do most com 
munity theatres. However, I do feel that 
Pensacola should not be mentioned in 
any article as having no theatre. Your 
comment seemed to include all types of 
treatre, and therefore I raise this protest 
Geratp L. Ness 
Pensacola, Florida 


( 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE COVER: Barbara Cook of the new musical 
“The Gay Life,’ which arrives on Broadway this 
month. Lucinda Ballard’s costume designs for the 
production are one of the pictorial high points of 
this issue (see pp. 61-63). Cover photograph by 
Murray Laden 
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THE WORLD'S 
SEVEN GREAT 


FRAGRANCES 


INTIMATE 


by REVLON 








NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 

“A DELIGHT.” 

The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present | 


TAMMY GRIMES ..\ 
“THE 
UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN’ 


Music & Lyrics By MEREDITH WILLSON : 
soon by RICHARD MORRIS, 222-1) 
Directed by DORE SCHARY ® re . , 

wity HARVE PRESNELL “= # 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80 3.80, 2.90 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mezz 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat Mats 


—The New Yorker Magazine 









Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 


| WINTER GARDEN A'®- Soth Street & B'way | 
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Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
i961 Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal charge 
accounts. 


Buckingham Livery 


349 E. 76th St., N.Y.c. YU 8-2200 


$9 per hour. Diners Club honored. 







Save your copies of THEATRE 
ARTS in a handsome gold-stamped 
binder. Each holds 12 issues. Just 
$3.50 each or 3 for $9.00. 


THEATRE ARTS calendar 





BROADWAY 


First the holdovers from last season ar 








pre 3 
nes 
Camelot Arth s that is cor er 
t be - es ‘ “ e come to expec 
I I tear ) I € Loewe Julie 

Andrew ar WwW S t e the ma roles 

lajestic, 245 W. 44th S 

Carnival!, wl sic A circus t set t 
I c t A z y i t € re 
sults, | pe | € Anna M Albe 
gt Impe 249 Vi 1 St 

Come Blow Your Horn, Ne Simon's verting 
domestic comedy i whict lial ‘i cr has ne 
eading role (Brooks Atkinsor 256 W 47th St 
Do Re Mi, a musical excursion into the realm 

he ikebox yp t I Ss ers a Nanc 
Walker figure agreeably the uproar (Sst 
James, 246 W. 44th St 

A Far Country, Henry Denker’s drama about 
Sigmund Freud's e work ir »sychoanalysis 
A rewarding ce he theatre by a 
large The cast includes Kim Stanley Stever 


Hill and Ludwig Donath ‘(Music Box, 239 W. 45th 


St 


Irma la Douce, a considerably inflated version of 





the small-scale Parisian musical Elizabeth Sea 
and Denis Quilley are the leads (Plymouth, 236 
W. 45 St 

Mary, Mary, Jean Kerr's and e¢ »yyable 
comedy, with Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson 


and Michael Wildir Helen 


St.) 


Hayes, 210 W. 46 


My Fair Lady, the musical landmark 
Pygmalior with Michael Allinson and Margot 
37 W. 51 St 


The Sound of Music, the 


Moser (Mark Hellinger 


Rodgers-Hammersteir 
Lindsay-Crouse musical confection about the sir 


ing Trapp f 





Now with Martha Wright anc 


Donald Scott (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St 


The Unsinkable Molly Brown, the 


musical in 
which Tammy Grimes has achieved deserved star- 
¢ 


dom as a farm girl who makes a splurge in higt 


society (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway 


NEW 


these 


ARRIVALS, as we went to press, were 
From the Second City, a bright and clever revue 
with a company of chipper 


242 W. 45th St 


youngsters ‘Royale 


Purlie Victorious, a farce Ossie Davis 





g with some humorous aspects of racial inte- 
gration in the Soutl Witt Davis and Ruby 
Dee (Cort, 138 W. 48th St 

Sail Away, Noél Coward's new musical about a 
Mediterranean cruise, with Elaine Stritch (Broad- 


hurst, 235 W. 44 St 
SCHEDULED TO OPEN betweer 


and Nov. 1 were these 


our press time 


Blood, Sweat and Stanley Poole, a comedy, by 


James and William Goldr the relation- 


ship between a tough Army career man (Darren 

Fonda) who 
i into peacetime service (Morosco, 217 

W. 45 St 

A Cook for Mr. General, the Steven Gethers com- 

edy about a bewildered Greek immig nt cook in 


the American Army during World War II. With 


Bill Travers and Rolar Winte ‘Playhouse, 137 
Ww is St 

Do You Know the Milky Way, a t haracter 
German work, by Karl Wittling that is set in 
1 hospita r mental <« W H brook 
r George Voskovec Ethe Ba r t 243 W. 


An Evening with Vves Montand, 





eage 
ment D5 the versatile Frer it J (, sider 
252 W. 45th St 

Everybody Loves Opal, John Patrick comedy in 
which Eileer Heckart pla} i tor 


Longacre, 220 W. 48th St 





The Garden of Sweets, Waldemar Hansen's drama 
with cast including Katina Paxinou and Jo 
Van Fleet (ANTA, 245 W. 52 St 

How to Succeed in Business Without Really Tr- 





ing, a musical comedy ing the talents of 
Frank Loesser and a 


Vallee and Robert Mo 





St 

Kwamina, a musica tin a new me Afr 
car state indergoing politica al sociological 
change The lea ire Ss ‘ } wes ul 
Terry Carter (54th Street 2 W ith St 

Let tt Ride, a musik t y rhree Mer 

a Horse with George Gobe s Levene 
Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St 


Look, We've Come Through!, 








new | y with Collir Wilcox ar ( tor 
brougt Hudsor 141 W i4 St 

Milk and Honey, a musica t with cor 
tempory Israe Robert Weede MI y Picon ar 
Mimi Benzell are principal } t Beck 302 
W. 45 St 

A Shot in the Dark, H y Kurnit ptation of 
Marce Achard’s L’ Idiote ibout i Parisiar 
chamberma accused rf IMN- I ne eT With 
Julie Harris ar William Shatne Booth, 222 W 
45 St 


Write Me a Murder, Frederick |! tt psycho- 


logical thriller wit James or Kir Hunter, 
Torin Thatcher r Ethel Griffie Be co, 111 
44 St 


NOVEMBER OPENINGS 


The Complaisant§ Lover N Grahan 
Greene's Londor success , whic ‘ hae Red 
grave plays a dentist who is blig t hare his 
wife with a booksell Rict and 
Googie Withers have othe ea z é Ethe 


Barrymore, 243 W 47 ‘St 


Kean (Nov. 2 the Robert Wright-George For- 
rest-Peter Stone musica lea gz with the fan is 
tragediar Edmur Kear \ ¢ I ke plays 
the central role ind Joan We i Lee Venora 


are other 








Gideon (Nov. 9 Pa y Chayefsk ew come 
irama, based on the Biblic figure Fr 
Marct Douglas Campbell ar 

the leads (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St 

The Gay Life (Nov. 1% i musik geested by 
Schnitzler's Anatol Fay a Kanin 
li the book the s« « t A Schwartz 
and Howard Diet In the cast e Barbara 
Cook, Walter Chiari a Jules Munst S! 

225 W. 44 St 

Sunday in New York (N 21 Norman Krasna's 
ro 4 tic t ne y acte ' i ng Pat 
Stanile 4 Conrad Ja ( 13s W is 3S 

4 Man for All Seasons (Nov. ° I € Bolt’s 
historical drama with a compar zg Pa 
Scofiel n his New York debut Ls McKerr 
George Rose and Albert Dekke ANTA, 245 W 
Simone (N 29 Ben Hecht r tization of 
the novel by Lion Feuchtwanger It de with a 
patriotic French girl who fancie herse 1 mod- 
ern Joan of Arc during the yea Na occup 
tion Jenr Hecht I wrig 1ughter 
has the main role 

Daughter of Silence (Nov. 30 Mor L. West's 
dramatization of his wnt e The etting is 
postwar Italy and the plot cent round a 
crime of vengeance perpetrated by a twenty-year 


old girl With Emlyn W an Irene D € and 
Rip Torn (Music Box, 239 W. 45 8t 


OFF BROADWAY 


All in Leve, a musica me “ k and 
lyrics by Bruce Geller ur Jacque 

Urbont, based on Sheridar The Rivals Di 
rection is by Tom Brennar Ca es David 


Atkinson (41st Street, 125 W dist St 





The American Dream by Edwa Albee New 
play by the author of the success rhe 

Story Also on the bill is Albee The Death 
of Bessie Smith.’ To alternat« with Samuel 
“Beckett's ‘‘Happy Days’? (Cherry Lane, 38 Com- 


merce St.). 








MALMAISON 
RESTAURANT 





10 East 52nd St., New York 


LUNCHEON ... COCKTAILS... DINNER 
At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 11 P.M. 


PLaza 1-0845 + Closed Sundays 


Cuisine Exquise... Dans 


Une Atmosphere Elegante 





The Apple, the world premiere of a play by Jack 
Gelber, scheduled to open Nov 15 The author 
describes his work as a play about death, poli- 
tics and insanity in a Village coffee house.’’ 
Judith Malina will direct; Julian Beck will design 
the setting To be incorporated in the repertory 
of the theatre (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 
The Blacks by Jean Genét, translated by Bernard 
Frechtmar Direction by Gene Frankel, sets by 
Kim E. Swados (St. Marks Playhouse, 133 Second 
Ave.) 

The Buskers, a play by Kenneth Jupp, which was 
originally done in London Direction is by Amnon 
Kabatchnik (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.) 

Circle in the Square. in repertory: ‘‘The Bal- 
cony by Jean Gene:, a fantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extension, becomes the author's concept 
of the world Direction by José Quintero Also 
appearing is a revival of Dylan Thomas’ ‘‘Under 
Milk Wood (Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker 
St 

Clandestine on the Morning Line, a comedy by 
Josh Greenfield. Allen Davis is the director (Ac- 


tors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Av 





Diff'rent, a revival of the 1920-21 Eugene O'Neill 


drama. Set in New England, it 





ls of a woman's 
or a sea captain Direction by Paul Shyre 
(Mermaid, 422 W. 42 St 

The Fantasticks, an original and 


musical fable employing 1 small cast with 
score by Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom 
Jones, and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St 
Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St 
Ghosts, a revival of the Ibser rama, transla- 
tion b R. Farquharson Sharp Direction is by 
David Ross The cast includes Leueen MacGrath 
Mrs. Alving, Staats Cotsworth, Carrie Nye and 
John McQuade (4th St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St 


Happy Days, a play by Samuel Beckett Direc 





tion by Alan Schneider Ruth White and Johr 
Becher comprise the cast ro alternate with 
rhe American Dre Y The Deatt f 
Be le Smit! Cher I € ss Commerce St 
I Want You, a musical come with book by 
Stefan Kanfer and Jess J K mar musi ur 
cs by Joe Crayhor Kanfer r Kormar Set 
New Y I iring W W I, the yt deal 
vith the rin Pan Alle t Mai 
116 W. 42 St 
Little Mary Sunshine, extreme] ces 
yf the romanti peretta f the twer 
k Besoyan wrote the ( 
e 115 MacDougal St 
Living Theatre Re-oper ces 
opear tour will be J b Gelbe The ¢ 
f esente ' t w Bertolt 
Brect In the Jungle é W 
( W I I I g The r 
00 Sixt! Ave 
Misalliance, a reviv George Be Shaw 
esente y Stuart I ca Philiy Mir 
Sheridan Square Playhouse, 99 Seventh Ave. S 
© Marry Me, a musical come ersion of O 
Go mit She Stoops to ‘ jue Book by 
Pe ment; musi Robe Kessler I 
ection t lichae How Gate 162 Secor 
Ave 
One Way Pendulum, a comedy by N. I 
which W riginally prese t Direc 
by Douglas Seale ets nd costumes by 
Harvey Phoenix-74th § Theatre 3 





74 St 


The Red Eye of Love, a comedy by Arnold Weir 


steir set ir i department store devoted to the 
ile of meat Provinctown Playhouse 133 Mac- 
Doug St 

rhe Sap of Life, a musical about a young mar 
fror the country who comes to the big city 
Book and lyrics by Richard Maltby, Jr music 
by Dav Shire, in collaboration with William 
Francisco Direction by Mr Francisco Cast 
ncludes Kenneth Nelsor Jerry Dodge, Patricia 
Bruder and Jack Bittner (One Sheridan Square) 


The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 


Brecht (Theatre de Ilys, 121 Christopher St x 








PARFUMS -PARIS 





15.00 to 85.00, plus tax. 





Most cherished names in fragrance 
GREAT bAvY 
WHITE SHOULDERS +» MOST PRECIOUS 
elegance—loveliness—persuasion 


THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson 
Krapp’s Last Tape, Donald Davis 
{Spoken Arts 788). Samuel Beckett's 
mordantly revealing monologue, through 
which a repulsive old man exposes his 
betrayal of his youthful hopes and aims, 
becomes a brilliant set piece for Mr. 
Davis, who manages to convey with 
sounds and inflections some of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the role that form 
an integral part of the visual presenta- 
tion. 
Othello, Frank Silvera, Cyril Cusack, 
Anna Massey, others (Shakespeare Re- 
cording Society M 225; stereo 225; three 
discs). There is a compact, close-up 
quality in the structure and writing of 
Othello that makes it particularly suit- 
able for recorded production. It is done 
extremely effectively in this version, with 
Silvera as a pungently volatile Othello 
and Cusack as an almost casually in- 
sinuating Iago. 
The Taming of the Shrew, Trevor How- 
ard, Margaret Leighton, Robert Stephens, 
others (Shakespeare Recording Society 
M 211; stereo 211; two discs). Director 
Howard Sackler has paced The Shrew at 
a rollicking tempo that is sustained with 
delightfully buoyant skill not only by the 
three leading players but by the highly 
adept supporting cast as well. The ex 
tremely difficult trick of keeping a firm 
but undamaging grip on an airy souffle 
is carried off beautifully. 
The Winter's Tale, John Gielgud, Peggy 
Ashcroft, others (Shakespeare Record- 
ing Society M 214; stereo 214; three 
discs). The Winter’s Tale, the Marlowe 
Society of England (London A 4420; 
stereo OSA 1408; four discs). One of 
Shakespeare’s more long-winded plays is 
injured most by its own prolixity in both 
of these well-projected performances. 
There are, to be sure, moments of fire 
and passion in this script on which 
Gielgud, as Leontes, and Miss Ashcroft, 
as Paulina, feed brilliantly in the Shake- 
speare Recording Society version; the 
anonymous actors of the Marlowe So 
ciety, performing in a somewhat less 
virtuoso manner, have fashioned a read 
ing that is equally viable, if less florid 
But for all the merits of both companies, 
the Bard has given them some trying 
mouthfuls. 
The Tempest, the Marlowe Society of 
England (London A 4346; stereo OSA 
1318; three discs). The intermingling 
of the real and the supernatural on which 
this play rests is keyed to a wondrously 
subtle level of uncertainty in this pro- 
duction—uncertainty that keeps the lis 
tener suspended in a twilight world be- 
tween the two. This is the world that 
must be established if this very difficult 
play is to succeed. The anonymous Mar- 


lowe company, spearheaded by an Arie] 


with an ethereally charming delivery, 
sets and sustains the mood brilliantly, 
and draws out all the inherent magic 
that lies waiting in this script. 

The Tempest, Hilton Edwards, Michael 
MacLiammoir, the Dublin Gate Theatre 
Company (Spoken Word A 10, three 
discs). Hard on the heels of the release 
of the Marlowe Society's recorded pro- 
duction of The Tempest (London A 4346) 
comes another splendid version, which, 
interestingly enough, gives us a slightly 
different view of the play. Where the 
anonymous actor of the Marlowe com- 
pany who played Ariel set the tone of 
ethereal charm that pervaded that pro- 
duction, it is Mac Liammoir’s brilliantly 
deep-sighted portrayal of Caliban that is 
the major strength of this recording. Yet 
the sense of magic achieved by the Mar- 
lowe company is equally present in this 
Gate Theatre production, although the 
magic this time has a darker hue. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Hilton 
Edwards, Michael MacLiammoir, Dublin 
Gate Theatre Company (Spoken Word 
A 5, three discs). Hilton Edwards is as 
winning a Bottom as one could wish for; 
the fatuous sniggering that underlines his 
scenes with Titania creates some beauti- 
fully shaded comedy, aptly set off by 
Daphne Carroll's deftly desirous Titania. 
But Shakespeare’s Dream is so slight in 
matter that it is inclined to wear thin on 
records. The airy-fairy quality that can 
sustain a production in a theatre is 
caught to some degree, particularly in 
Christopher Casson’s flighty Puck. And 
there is vigor and warmth in the final 
flare-up of the two sets of much put-upon 
lovers. But the ponderous doings of the 
two courts, human and fairy, and the 
strained comedy of the clowns become a 
burdensome weight. 


The Quare Fella, Radio Eirann Play- 
ers (Spoken Word A 24, two discs). 
Brendan Behan’s grim report of conver- 
sations and reactions in an English pris- 
on during a day leading up to a hanging 
develops into a picture painted in dark- 
ening, chilling colors as the climactic 
moment approaches. It is a picture that 
is made particularly mordant by Behan’s 
skillful use of the bitter humor and the 
desperate hopes of the prisoners whose 
conversation is the principal vehicle for 
both the setting and the action. At times 
this production comes closer to music 
than to theatre, for quite a bit of the dia- 
logue is cloaked in such a heavy fog of 
brogue that the uninitiated ear must be 
guided more by lilting cadences than by 
decipherable words (this is one recording 
that should be heard with text at hand). 
But so skillfully has director Michael 
Oh Aodha moved and focused his voices, 
and so meaningfully transparent is this 
reading that the sense is never lost, nor 
are the threads broken that hold the eerie 
mood of the piece together ® 
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ROYAL ROLES 


The road is fortunate in having a 
regal actress, Eva Le Gallienne, in 
its midst this season — in two plays, 
in both of which she portrays Queen 
Elizabeth. She is currently on a 
cross-country tour of the National 
Repertory Theatre in Schiller’s Mary 
e 
Stuart left) and Maxwell Anderson’s 


Elizabeth the Queen (above). The 


tour is scheduled through May. 
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Artist's Life 


A few days ago we visited the cheer- 
ful New York studio of Claude Marks, 
whose drawings of theatrical personali- 
ties grace this issue. Mr. Marks is a 
rare figure, a man who balanced gently 
and successfully his English birth with 
his American home, his talent and eru- 
dition as a painter with his love for the 
theatre, and his gift for portraiture with 
his background in landscape, still-life 
painting and scenic design. Mr. Marks 
told us that his interest in the act of 
drawing—that is, in pure draftsmanship 

comes from his belief that a drawing 
can give delight and insight. “I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Marks, “that I am drawn 
to theatre people because they seek to 
entertain in the same way. Often they 
are the most expressive and alive of all 
creative and interpretive artists, their 
wish to convey delight and insight writ- 
ten indelibly on their faces. In studying 
an actor’s face, for example, I want to 
suggest his potential in playing many 
roles.” Mr. Mark’s personal preference 
for portraits in no way implies disdain 
for contemporary movements in art. Far 
from it: he is in fact disturbed that the 
theatre lags so far behind other art 
forms in its response to the unique ten- 
sions of the twentieth century. 

He began sketching people of the 
theatre after visiting Gordon Craig in 
southern France (Theatre Arts, Septem- 
ber, 1957). Since then he has done pas- 
tels, and charcoal, pen-and-ink and 
Conté crayon drawings of actors and 
actresses such as Eric Portman, Eli Wal- 
lach, Barbara Bel Geddes and Hermione 
Baddeley; producers Robert Whitehead, 
Cheryl Crawford and Jean Dalrymple; 
producer-director Joseph Papp; and 
playwright Brendan Behan. Perhaps 
his favorite sitter has been John Gielgud, 
who burst into the studio, took his seat 
directly, never ceased talking, moved 
without transition from the heart of one 
subject to the heart of another, and in- 
stinctively varied his post at the right 
time without being asked. Strangely, 
comedians such as Bert Lahr and Nancy 
Walker turned out to be the most serious 
sitters. “Could we not have just a shade 
of a smile, Miss Walker,” he said, and 
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then at last she laughed. Producers, 
Mr. Marks found, like being drawn more 
than performers do. “The hour's re- 
pose gives them a chance to read and 
stay off the phone,” he told us. 

An exhibition of Mr. Marks’s sensi- 
tive portraits opens at the F.A.R. Gal- 
lery, 746 Madison Avenue on October 
30 and continues through Nevember 13. 
And on Wednesday mornings at eleven, 
until December 6, Mr. Marks can be 
found by clever and discerning theatre 
lovers at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art lecturing on “the strong affinities be- 
tween the so-called pure arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture and the more hybrid 
art of the theatre.” 





\ 
John Gielgud 


Machine-Age Madness 


The news of the impending sale of the 
Hudson Theatre, for many years a 
stronghold of Broadway stagecraft, by 
the National Broadcasting Company re- 
minded us of Vivien Leigh. There are 
some people who might find this a weird 
non sequitur, but those who care about 
theatres remember Miss Leigh less for 
Scarlett O'Hara and Blanche duBois 
than for her brilliant performance in 
1957 in Britain's House of Lords, when 
she rose to declare her opposition to the 
sale of London’s St. James’s Theatre 
She had time to utter only one line, after 
which, in pure vaudeville style, she was 
forcibly yanked off the stage 

Miss Leigh’s protest did not end in 
the House of Lords. She carried it to 
British Equity, to all the newspapers, 
and even to Winston Churchill, who rose 
to the occasion by contributing £50 to 
the campaign. Next she organized a 
march of theatre people and a rally in 
front of St. Martin-in-the-Fields Church. 
It was a dark, foggy day in May, yet 
actors, playwrights, designers and pro- 
ducers marched, chanted and listened to 
the speeches of Miss Leigh, Laurence 
Olivier, John Clements, and Felix Ayl- 
mer. There were even a few days after 
the rally when it seemed as if the cause 
of a theatre would prevail over the reali- 
ties of business. Today, sadly, an office 
building stands where the St. James's 
used to be. Miss Leigh’s fight was at 
least a gallant one, and did serve to 
dramatize the cold demands of a world 
ruled by rents and income. 

The fate of the Hudson would seem 
to be similar to that of the St. James’s, 
only in America we erect garages on the 
empty sites of demolished theatres——and 
as we went to press, the Hudson was 
about to be sold to an operator of ga- 
rages. Who can deny that there is more 
money in cars than in plays? Both Ae- 
tors’ Equity and the League of New York 
Theatres have registered official letter 
protests with Mayor Wagner and NBC. 
But it would be refreshing if one of our 
major stars rallied round the cause of a 
lost theatre; or if former Presidents 
Hoover, Truman and Eisenhower con- 


tributed $50 to the struggle: or if a 
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march could be Actors 


Equity to protest the razing of the build 
ing No doubt the 


organized by 


Hudson would still 
disappear, but the profession might gain 
something in spirit and rare unanimity. 
If it becomes difheult to decide which 
former President should receive the ap- 
peal, we can always turn to Churchill 
At least we know he 


down 


wouldn't turn us 


Hudson Theatre 


Answer Man 


One of the few harmless games we 


know is called “Whatever happened 
to ?* Customarily it is played in the 
wee hours when theatre people can't 
help wondering if the game will ever be 


played about them. If they are the sub- 
ject of the game, it means they will have 
done something worth remembering, but 
it also means that for some years they 
will have been forgotten. It is a senti- 
mental game with a melancholy twist 

\ seasoned player wastes the 


know 


what has happened to Shirley Temple. 


never 


question. For example, we all 


so we wouldn't ask “Whatever happened 


to” her But how many of us know 


whatever happened to Deanna Durbin 
(besides the “Late, Late Show”)? We 
know more or less where Garbo is, but 
whatever happened to Norma Shearer? 

Of course, those are easy movie ques- 
tions. Theatre people play a_ subtler. 
more sophisti ated game. During one of 


those sleepless, air-conditioned nights in 





Willard 


Avery 





early September, sitting over a beer in 
one of 45th Street’s noisier theatrical 
bistros, we thought we’d stun the mob. 

“Do you remember Lillian Hellman’s 
last play before Toys in the 
asked 


“Yeah,” said an alert young fellow, a 


{ttic?” we 


walking encyclopedia of 
“It was The 


1951, and it was produced by 


useless infor- 
mation futumn Garden in 
Kermit 
Bloomgarden, directed by Harold Clu 
man, and starred a lot of people, main- 
ly Fredric March, and don’t ask us what- 
ever happened to him. 

Unfazed, we retorted with our double 
mystery. “Sure, but whatever happened 
to that marvelous old girl who was in 
it, Ethel Grifhes, and whatever happened 
to that most reliable and handsome a 
tress, Carol Goodner, also featured in 
the opus?” 

The wise guy was ahead of us, and 
the game didn’t end with its usual round 
of aimless speculation. “Ha!” he cried. 
“Don’t you know?” (The game tends to 
bring out what is insufferable in people 
whe are ordinarily kind and good.) 
“Ethel Grifhes has been retired for ten 
years in England, and now in her middle 
eighties she’s already out of retirement 
and ready to appear in Frederick Knott's 
new play. Write Me a Murder.” 

“And Carol Goodner?” 


ing for a minor trump 


we aske d. hop 


“She.” said the clever fellow, “is re- 
turning in Robert Bolt’s 4 Man for All 
Seasons, starring Paul Scofield.” 

For the sake of the ladies in question. 
were glad the game uncovered their 
whereabouts. But never again will we 


play “Whatever happened to ?* with 


our quiz-kid friend. 


Director George Schaefer and 


Ethel Griffies 





Soft Sell 


If anyone doubts the ingenuity of ac- 
tors or modern man’s moon-struck moon- 
calf topsy-turviness, let him look to the 
story of actor Peter O’Toole’s second day 
on a camel in the sweltering desert of 


Jordan, starring in the title role of the 


a 


a. 


Peter O'Toole 


Sam Spiegel-David Lean film Lawrence 
of Arabia. Our genuine Bedouin spies 
tell us that all the Arab extras were dis- 
dainfully amused by Mr. O’Toole’s ob- 
vious discomfort at the close of a hard 
day’s riding atop the bump area between 
two large camel humps. The Arabs know 
just how uncomfortable a camel can be. 
even for men with experience. They have 
been resigned for centuries to sitting 
eternally on aching bottoms. 

You can imagine their surprise when. 
after the second day, Mr. O'Toole leapt 
from his mount with ease, sat down with 
no sign of pain, clearly one man who had 
triumphed over camel adversity. How had 
he done it? It seems that Mr. O'Toole. 
calling upon his already legendary inven- 
tiveness as an actor, visited the local mar- 
ket and purchased a mat made from nice 
new-fashioned Western foam rubber. Hid- 
ing it under his robes, he made his sec- 
ond day’s filming a softer experience. The 
Arab extras took their cue, gulped their 
pride, and made a sudden run on the 
Jordanian foam-rubber market. 


continued on page 78| 
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Comden and Green Work at Play 


Captions by Comden and Green 


Photographs by Roger Prigent 


Betty Comden and Adolph Green are in 

variably a show in themselves, even when 
they are behind-the-scenes members of a 
Broadway enterprise. They are pictured 
at work on the book and lyries of the new 
musical comedy Subways Are for Sleep 

ing, Which is scheduled to arrive next 
month under the sponsorship of David 
Merrick, with Sydney Chaplin and Carol 
Lawrence in leading roles. Comden and 
Green, who began their partnership twenty 
one years ago in a now-famous night-club 
act, and who can still cut it handsomely as 
performers, have devoted most of their re 
cent years to turning out scripts and song 
lyries for suecessful musicals of stage and 
sereen. Subways is their ninth work for 
Broadway. This pictorial record of the 
throes of creation evoked in them a typical 
response: inspirational-type descriptions 
of the photos (what you'd expect) followed 
by *‘the truth’’ (what you’d expect from 


Comden and Green). 
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TYPICAL CAPTION: 
Eureka! The Scene is solved! 
THE TRUTH: 


Thank Goodness, I can knock off now that 
the machine is jammed! 











TYPICAL CAPTION: 


I go out of th 
and you vt writ 
THE TRUTH: 
I turn rns back ana 
laundry list 


ten 


room tor 


a whole scene! 





TYPICAL CAPTION: 
The Anguish of Creation 


THE TRUTH: 


Let’s see now... 


she takes about a size 7B. 


— 















TYPICAL CAPTION: 
Zen-like contemplation. 


THE TRUTH: 
A total blank. 


a 


Gy 





TYPICAL CAPTION: TYPICAL CAPTION 

Just In—Schwartz? No. Just The Butler Did It 
In lish No! Just in Just T 
in—TIME!!! That’s it! v 
THE TRUTH: THE TRUTH : 


Chopsticks Comden Did It! 
bi 





TYPICAL CAPTION 


Oh 


rad 


this IS WH 


THE TRUTH: 


Pot 
i 


ty, I'm afraid the 


bathroom upstairs 


TYPICAL CAPTION: 
The finale complete cl 


THE TRUTH: 


A manuscript of Betty's eig 


for 


Fire 


Prevention Week 


1 vear old SONS school show 


TYPICAL CAPTION: 
The Moment Before Inspiration 


THE TRUTH: 
The Moment Before Luneh 


TYPICAL CAPTION: 

Adolph coming up with a triumphant stab of wit which 
will bring down the final curtain of Act I with a sure 
belly laugh 

THE TRUTH: 

“Subways Are For Sleeping,” Act I, Scene I 

Curtain goes up... Then what? 
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5 | | | by Arthur Pumphrey 


Broadway's brightest new name, is a fascinating figure: 
a solid but rather inscrutable citizen who is also much 
at home in a remarkable range of roles, from complaisant 


lover and ‘whisky priest’ to Hamlet and Coriolanus 


“A cup of tea?” 

It seemed, coming from Paul Scofield, exactly the right 
invitation. There are actors whom one at once associates 
with a bottle of Scotch; others who offer exotic concoctions 
involving créme de cacao and whipped cream. But Paul 
Scofield has something both domestic and practical about 
him. Besides, we were in working hours. The place was 
Stratford, Ontario, and he was taking the lead in Coriolanus ; 
but at the moment his curiously malleable face wore noth- 
ing specifically Roman in its expression. He was back to 
a basic self: a thoroughly nice family man, in flannel slacks 
and a pullover, calling for mugs of tea from the canteen of 
the Festival Theatre. 

How can one define him? That he is thirty-nine is not 


particularly relevant. He has never been obvious either in 


ay 


youth or in good looks. His air suggests profundities. He 
moves with a kind of sensible nobility, not making any 
special claim to be looked at and yet automatically catch- 
ing the eye. His features are wonderfully plastic. He can 
look infinitely decrepit (as the priest in The Power and the 
Glory) or calmly seductive (in The Complaisant Lover). 
He never gives the impression of creating a portrait in two 
dimensions, as if all the facts were on a flat surface. Rather, 
he promises that the better we get to know his characters, 
the more surprising they are likely to be. And in his own 
appearance there is something sculptural. He is like an 
Epstein bronze; changing the emphasis of each fine feature 
as the light changes. or the angle of vision. Just as one 
does not expect an Epstein to wear the mask of easy com- 
RR a Pk canes More edy. so Scofield is most himself when he is most intent. 
Se Men for All Seasons” lalking to him, I have the feeling that he is a man I would 
due on Broadway this month. very much wish to know better, yet whose depths, like 
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{s Richard II (1952-53) 


those of a mountain lake. contain uncharted secrecies 
would be useless for the most expert skin diver to explore. 

This is one of the infallible signs of the exceptional ac 
tor. It reflects an immense reserve of creative plasticity 
The ordinary good actor usually looks his part. He is all 
the time at work, registering, high-lighting, pinpointing real 
life. The exceptional actor obeys one imperative only and 
that probably an unconscious one. He needs to establish 
authority. A look, a trick of the voice, may be enough. In 
Paul Scofield’s case the aura of authority is always pres 
ent. Not only is he a convincing human being in his own 
permanent right; he is also a reservoir out of which can 
emerge at will Hamlet and Chekhov’s Konstantin, Alexande 
the Great or Lord Monchensey from T. S. Eliot’s The Fam 
ily Reunion. 

We drank our tea and came to speak of Robert Bolt’s A 
Van for All Seasons, in which he is to make his Broadway 
debut later this month. “Before the London opening.” he 
said, “we found it a terribly difficult play. We tried it this 
way and that. There were moments when I couldn't at all 
see what Bolt was aiming at.” As we talked, I saw that 
Scofield would never be satisfied by trusting to his own 
intuitions. He wanted to be certain. It was much the same 
when we spoke of an earlier London success, Graham 
Greene's The Complaisant Lover. “I think we were made 
to take it too seriously,” he said. “It ought to have been a 
lighthearted piece with no special message. As it was it was 
twisted into a comedy with a purpose.” These were not the 
comments of an actor who thought that his own answer to 
a dramatic problem was the only one, but of a reflective in- 
terpreter who worked his way into a part by induction. He 


gave me the impression of a stable artist who found it nec- 
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14s Hamlet (1955) 


essary to recognize equal stability before he could assay a 
part. He had himself to work out its logic to his own 
satisfaction before he could portray it. 

The steady pulse of his career confirms that impression 
He was born in Sussex—most stable of English counties 
the son of a schoolmaster. His first public appearance was 
at Brighton at the age of thirteen, but he did not speak a 
word on the professional stage until 1940. when he came 
to the Westminster Theatre. London. taking a very minor 
role in John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. Before that. 
he had trained in schools connected with the Croydon 
Repertory Theatre and with the Mask Theatre, which was 
later evacuated, under the stress of war. to Devonshire. It 
was not until 1944, however. that he got into his stride, by 
joining Barry Jackson’s company at the Repertory Theatre. 
Birmingham. 

From that time on, he has been in the public eye. From 
the beginning. he was noticed for the satisfying manner in 
which he combined the sultry looks of a romantic hero 
with the intellectual ability to build a part into something 
personal, fresh and appropriate. Experience in repertory 
added the necessary malleability. Thus, by the time he 
came to Birmingham—a newly married man of twenty-two 

he could turn with ease from Moliére to O'Casey. al- 
though it was already noticeable that he responded best 
when he was given a play into which he could firmly set 
his teeth. Scofield is not primarily a lyrical actor: he is 
Hamlet rather than Romeo. Characters who are odd, am- 
biguous, unexpected awaken his sense of challenge. And 
he was fortunate at this stage in his career in meeting a 
young director, Peter Brook, who has been associated with 


some of his greatest successes. 
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W itwoud in “The H ay of the H orld” (1952-53) 


The two were together again when Scofield went with 


Sir Barry to Stratford-on-Avon in 1946. There he created 
an outstanding Don 
Malcolm that is still remembered. 
Henry V. 


single performance is the range that the six together indi 


Armado in Love’s Labour's Lost. a 
together with Cloten. 


Lucio, Oliver and More significant than any 


cate. Scofield can be fantastical: he can be oafish; he can 
be a cynical sophisticate or an up-and-going young king: 
he can leap in a night from April to November. But his 
Shakespearean studies reached their peak only later: 
Hamlet of 1948, under 


his Richard Il four 


season at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


in his 
Michael Benthall’s direction, and 
years later, part of a John Gielgud 

Beside that of Alec Guinness, which inexplicably failed 
with the public, I recall Scofield’s Hamlet as the most 
compelling of the last twenty years. Granted his tempera- 
No one better than he 


requisite romantic cast of 


ment. he could scarcely fail in it 
With the 


face. he has the gift of suggestins 


can convey tension 


the currents of anguish 
that vex the human imagination. not least when all super- 
ficially seems well. His Hamlet was extraordinarily youth 
ful and touching. He was helped by Benthall’s conception 
of Elsinore as a Gothic-revival palace with sinister ovet 


tones of the Castle of Otranto The lowering tempest of 


1830 “Gothick.” compounded of all the arts. from Weber 
to Coleridge's Christabel, from German romances to the 
canvases of Caspar David Friedrich. was aimed above all 
at creating a frisson, and so exactly matched Scofield’s 


range ot evocation 


Personally, however. I have 


been more excited by his 
performances in contemporary plays For he uses his pe- 


culiar gift in a manner that brings out the quality of the 





Don Armado in “Love’s Labour’s Lost” (1961) 


best among these. Modern plays usually avoid the black- 
and-white of classical drama. They allude, contradict, di- 
vagate, spin off into irrelevancies and arcane suggestions. 
| have referred already to his stability, his inner strength. 
When he brings it to bear on such plays as Anouilh’s 
[Invitation au Chateau (adapted by Christopher Fry as 
Ring Round the Moon), in which he played the double part 
of the twin brothers, or Wynyard Browne's A Question of 
Fact, he acts as a focusing lens for the playwright’s inten- 
tion. In this sphere his scope is limited by his own per- 
sonality. I do not expect to see him in plays by such fash- 


Albee. N. F. 


Eugene lonesco, for although he can be superbly ironical, 


ionable dramatists as Edward Simpson 01 
his sense of irony is geared to the ascertainable worlds of 
Ibsen and Chekhov rather than to lunar fantasy. 

While we drank our tea | asked him about his future 
plans. Would he, for example, go out to Hollywood? I re- 
membered that six years ago he had appeared with Olivia 
de Havilland as Philip of Spain in That Lady. It had been 
his first film venture and his first visit to the United States. 
But Hollywood did not seem to interest him very 
“I’m not looking far ahead,” he said. “I shall want a 


New York apartment with room for my family if the Bolt 


much. 


play succeeds. If it fails, | have plenty to attend to at 


home in England.” The remark was flat enough in itself; 
but it reinforced an impression that grew each moment 


is we talked. Paul Scofield struck me as a man for whom 


He spoke of 


his son’s st hooling. of the friendliness of the Stratford 


the idea of home was immensely important. 


neighbors. of his Sussex house. Less and less did he re- 
semble the brand of human being that successful actors 


often like to present as typi al |continued on page 76] 
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ROGHFELD 
THEATRE 


The drawings of the noted the- 
atrical caricaturist Al Hirsch- 
feld on these pages are from a 
new book, The American 
Theatre As Seen by Hirsch- 
feld, published by George 
Braziller, Inc. The book con- 
tains more than two hundred 
drawings. which cover a span 
of time beginning in _ the 
1929s and running into the 
present decade. Hirschfeld has 
also penned an entertaining 
word picture of his life; 
Brooks Atkinson, former dra- 
ma critic of the New York 
Times and now that newspa- 
per’s critic at large, has con- 
tributed an introduction that 
is also a very warm tribute. 








LEFT: Hirschfeld in a self-caricature. 






ABOVE: Zero Mostel and Eli Wallach in 


“Rhinoceros.” 






ABOVE RIGHT: Jimmy Durante in “Stars in Y our Eyes.” 






RIGHT: Mae West in the title role of “Diamond Lil.” 
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by E. Martin Browne 


“It is for the act of creation that one lives.” So wrote 
Graham Greene after the production of his first play. This 
quiet man has established himself, at fifty-seven, near the 
top of several literary trees. He started work as a journal- 
ist, going straight from Balliol College, Oxford, to a post as 
a subeditor of the Times in London, but soon found himself 
“trapped into life-imprisonment by the novel,” in which 
his fame has been internationally established. His earlie: 
books are some of the finest pieces of craftsmanship to be 
found anywhere in the line of tense storytelling, and the 
fear and horror of the underworld have never been better 
portrayed than in such works as Brighton Rock and A Gun 
for Sale (issued in the United States as This Gun for Hire). 
Lately, this emphasis has shifted to more personal despera- 
tions, and we have poignantly experienced with him the 
agony that lies under the surface of life in The Heart o/ 
the Matter or A Burnt-out Case. His skill as a creator of 
chases made him a natural as a film writer, and with The 
Third Man he duly leapt to the summit of that profession. 
The theatre was the one branch of writing he had never 
entered until a few years ago.' In the preface to the col- 
lected edition of his work for the stage, Three Plays, which 
is about to appear as a Mercury Book, he reveals that he 
had tried a play at sixteen, and twenty years later had begun 
one that didn’t work out. Finally, in 1953, The Living 
Room was produced in London and won a considerable 
success. This success was not repeated in New York; and 
as his third play, The Complaisant Lover, reaches Broad- 
way this month, there are some who wonder whether 
Greene will prove as assured a master of the stage as of the 
other mediums. Personally. I believe that he will. Each of 
the plays has the quality of individuality that is the hall- 
mark of a dramatist of the first quality. Each differs from 
the others, yet each has the outlook and the imaginative 
approach to human beings that characterize their author. 
And their author has what is so invaluable and not so 


very common among dramatists today—a zest for the the- 


Vr. Browne is the distinguished British director who has been 
represented. on Broadway by productions of “The Cocktail 
Party” and “The Confidential Clerk.” 
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Graham 
Greene: 
Theatre's 
Gain 


atre. “I had tried a new drink (he wrote after the produce- 
tion of The Living Room): | had liked the flavour. How 
| wished that my glass were not empty and that it was 
not time to go.” He delighted in “the warmth, the amuse- 
ment, and comradeship of the theatre.” and above all he 
found that “the act of creation. as with the novel. would 
continue for long after the first draft of the play was com- 
pleted, that it would extend through rehearsals and through 
the opening weeks of the tour.” Here is the true man of the 
theatre. to whom the response of the actor and then of the 
audience to what he has written is a life-giving draught. 
“How fascinating it is, when he has cut out this line here 
or altered that action there. to return the next night to the 
theatre and see—as with the novel he can never see—the 
effect of his changes, the laugh killed, the laugh modified, 
the apparent improvement in the epidemic of colds.” 

But Greene is a master of his craft. and however much 
he may be captivated by the theatre, he is not inclined to 
surrender the playwright’s pre-eminent position to any othe: 
of its luminaries. “I don’t want a producer's play—-I want 
an author's play.” His work is to be his own, not material 
for someone else to mold. He likes unity, and the severities 
of a firm pattern are not irksome but stimulating to him. 
Each play has been a lesson in meeting the demands of the 
stage. And the latest certainly shows the results of that 
study. 

The Complaisant Lover is a comedy, whereas the previous 
plays have been serious; and it stays within an apparently 
narrow range of urban domesticity. But it proves to be 
concerned with the same values that are found in the earlier 
plays. and to have something just as important to say about 
them. In order to assess what they are, it will be worth 
while to study the plays in the order of their appearance. 

Reading the Broadway notices of The Living Room, | 
suspect that its failure there may have been partly due to 
the manner of its presentation. But the failure was also 
due, no doubt, to the harsh, sometimes crude, exposure of 
a streak of morbidity in the writing. Nevertheless I greatly 
admire this play, and | think that the ending of it, which 
seems not to have been appreciated in performance, intro- 


duces in a profoundly moving way the hope that Greene 








The master storyteller has been 
writing for the stage less than 
a decade; his third work, about 
to arrive on Broadway, is both a 
decided change of pace and an 


affirmation of some of his fore- 





most credentials for playwriting 


discerns beyond the depths of human suffering and failure. 


The Living Room refers to the former night nursery of a 


house in outer London 


one of those tall, thin ones built 
about a hundred years ago. It is inhabited by two sisters 
who, because of a pervasive fear of death. have shut up all 


With them 


lives their brother, a Catholic priest who. twenty years be 


the rooms in which someone may have died. 


fore, lost the use of his legs in an automobile accident. He 
has allowed his sisters’ foolishness about the room to go on 
until he is brought up against its implications by the arrival 
of a niece, Rose, lately orphaned, with her executor, a friend 
of her late father with whom she has fallen passionately in 
love. He returns her love, but he is twenty years older than 


she and married to a hysteric. The narrower and more 


bigoted of the sisters discovers the liaison and harries the 
virl until she takes her own life. 

We are witnesses of her last agony. When it is clear that 
all human help is to be denied her, she takes into her hand 
the sleeping pills her lover's wife has dropped. She tries to 
pray; at last she turns to the childish prayer of her nursery 
days, and we leave her to die with those words on her lips. 
We realize that we are seeing her as God sees her—and this 
zives point to the final scene of the play. 

It is next morning. Her uncle, the priest, is alone with 
her lover. Conscious of his total failure to help, of which 
his physical helplessness is a symbol, the uncle tries to tell 
his agnostic 


companion that God’s mercy is wider and 


deeper than we can know. And suddenly there comes the 
proof. The elder and weaker of the sisters enters, carrying 


a load of beddine 


room where Rose died. 


She is determined to sleep here, in the 
The other sister, panic-stricken, 
tries to prevent her, but their brother at last asserts his 
authority. “God isn’t unmerciful like a woman can be,” he 
tells her; and she collapses across the bed, “crying like a 
child back in the nursery.” The hard heart is broken and 
the mercy can flow in. The passion of the young sinner has 
made it possible for the tomb in which the old have im- 
mured themselves to be split open. 


Greene is a Catholic. but by no means a conventional one. 


Many of his co-religionists have accused him of being anti- 


Catholic because his Catholic these 


characters. such as 
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sisters. are so often critically drawn. He finds it necessary 


to sit loose to the orthodoxies or he could not write. “I am 
saved by my disloyalty,” he is reported to have said. But 
no man has the heart of the Christian faith more firmly em- 
bedded in him. He tends, perhaps, to see the working of 
religion in terms of crisis; in his view, “man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” Salvation comes through the deep wa- 
ters of despair. “Some of us are too small to contain that 
terrible tide. 
ill-fated girl 


salvation. 


She wasn’t,” says the priest about Rose, the 


and so she becomes the channel of the others’ 


In many of his novels, Greene seems deliberately to make 
the character in whom God’s grace is to be exhibited as 
worthless, in human terms, as possible. A notable instance 
of this is The Power and the Glory, which Denis Cannan 
and Pierre Bost adapted admirably for the stage; it was 
performed at the Phoenix in New York during the 1958-59 
season. The hero is a “whisky priest,” but he is the last 
priest left in Mexico during the revolution, and the power 
of his office compels the besotted man to face persecution 
and death. Greene’s picture of him is in no sense roman- 
tic; he is sunk in debauchery—but he is chosen. 

The Potting Shed, given on Broadway in 1957, fared bet- 
ter than The Living Room. It is, to start with, a good ex- 
ample of Greene’s professional skill as a writer of suspense 
stories. James Callifer, the chief character, is a man in his 
forties with a mysterious blank in his memory: he cannot 
remember anything before an illness when he was fourteen. 
Why can he not? Why does his mother prevent him from 
seeing his dying father? Why is he unwelcome in the home 
of his rationalist parents? What makes him, and his young 
niece, alike feel afraid to approach the potting shed? 
Greene makes the search for the answers enthralling indeed. 
As Walter Kerr put it, he “insists that you join the search 
party.” 

But the answer is a miracle; we are carried into another 
dimension. The climactic scene of the play is between 
James and his uncle, a priest who in the potting shed, where 
James had died by his own hand, offered his faith in ex- 
change for the boy’s life. He lost it; James, although 
brought back to physical living. lost his memory and the 
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“The Living Room” ir London (1953). 
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“The Power and the Glory,” with Laurence Olivier, on CBS television in late October. 











ability to feel love. When the truth for which James—and 
we—have been seeking is at last laid bare, both men re 
cover what they lost. At least, though one regrettably neve1 
meets the priest again, one is led to suppose by the curtain 
of his scene that he gets his faith back, while James re- 
awakens in the last act to the love that his wife still desires 
of him. In this story of a modern Lazarus, the power to 
restore life is exercised through a human agent; and though 
in our temporal judgment the sacrifice made for it by that 
agent may seem intolerably large, the play leaves with us 
the suggestion that it is out of time that the real values are 
to be found. 


So far, Greene’s plays, like his novels, have about them 


¢, when he was 


something eerie. They accord with his sayin 
a young man, that one of his wishes, in addition to those 
for success and so on, was “to explore the strange and 
slightly sinister suburbs” of London. For the difference 
between his work and his personal way of life is very 
narked. He was the son of the headmaster of a private 
school in a prosperous part of the “Home Counties” just 
outside London. Having passed through Oxford Univer- 
sity and started in his profession, he married at twenty- 
three, soon after being converted to Catholicism. He lived 
in quiet comfort in a Queen Anne house on Clapham Com- 
mon, and when this was bombed he moved to Oxford. His 
present abode is Albany, that enclave of peace behind Pic- 
cadilly which also numbers Edith Evans among its residents. 

But another strain in his character has always been 
strong. Even at school he was struck by the fact that “ap- 
palling cruelties could be practiced without a second 
thought.” He has been almost obsessed by the way in 
which ordinary, unglamorous people are caught and whirled 
about by the external world, and even more by the malice 
of their fellows. Fear has always been strong in his works, 
and he has created a number of characters who bear about 
with them the genuine quality of evil. 

The new comedy, The Complaisant Lover, makes a com- 
plete change from all this. All the characters are good, or 
at least well-meaning, people; the milieu is a prosperous 
neighborhood in north London. The atmosphere is domes- 
tic, and the surface is that of the conventional middle-class 
comedy. Nothing strange happens; the plot is nothing more 
than the eternal triangle. 

Victor Rhodes is a dentist, proud of his professional skill 
but aware that his calling does not appear to his friends an 
attractive one. He is an overhearty man, fond of practical 
jokes of the schoolboy kind—trick cigars and squeakers in 
the chairs. He is, in short, a bit of a bore. His attractive 
wife is in love with a man who keeps an antiquarian book- 
shop, and he with her. He has come to dinner, the first 


time at her home. You expect evasions and intrigues, and 
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you get some. But you also get under the skin and share 
the real thoughts and feelings of these people. No shred of 
romance is left on the affair. But the warmth of the emo- 
tions on all three sides is so absolutely genuine that you 
become involved in the fate of all three people. The wife 
and the lover go off to Amsterdam. Of course the husband 
arrives. It is a funny scene. But again the true feelings 
are shown—not the conventional attitudes—and the out- 
come is not what you expect. 

To reveal it would be unfair to those who have not seen 
or read the play. The story, as always with Greene, is very 
well organized, and keeps you guessing to the end. But 
the story is in the last analysis comparatively unimportant. 
What gives the play its quality is Greene’s deep understand- 
ing of his characters, and his awareness of the realities of 
marriage. 

Greene has shown this before. In The Living Room there 


is a scene between Rose and the priest just after she has 


been visited by the wife of her lover. “They are married, 
uncle,” she says. “I’ve seen them together. I’ve seen him 
touch her arm.” These two haven't slept together for years 


Nor have the husband and wife in The Complaisant Lover. 
Marriage is a bond much more complex than just sex. It 
grows with the years, with children, with the kind of un- 
derstanding that has to develop between people who go 
through that round together. And love is not just sex. 
either. W hen sex is asleep or gone, love can fo on srowing. 
“Marriage.” the dentist says. “is living in the same house 
with someone you love.” Boredom is a part of it. “The 
trouble about marriage is, it’s a damned boring condition 
even with a lover.” But “I can put up with any amount of 
boredom because I love you. It’s the way of life that’s bor- 
ing, not you.” Boring it may be, but it is also the condition 
of preserving those values that matter and endure, and of 
keeping alive those emotions that can survive the physical 
changes brought about by advancing years. 

This comedy is not moral, any more than Noél Coward's 
Private Lives is moral. It differs from Coward in the depth 
of its penetration into the feelings of the human heart; and 
what it finds there is not a moral attitude but a sense of 
the worth of every human personality, without judgment. 
without discrimination. This is the reverse of the coin we 
saw in the earlier plays: if you recognize that there is no 
character so worthless that God cannot make something of 
it, you are also recognizing that in every person there is 
something of God. 

The comedy comes to an end that provides a wry kind 
of fun, after offering a good deal of broader amusement 
on the way. And we leave. grateful for having been moved 
both to laughter and to the verge of tears by a bunch of 
people who we feel are very like ourselves. seen through 


the eves of a master. 8 
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Fiorello! was first presented by Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, New York City, on November 23, 1959, with the 
following cast: 
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Prologue 


After the “Overture” the orchestra 
plays a few bars of the “Marine 
Hymn.” ¢ 
Aunouncer: Ladies and gentlemen, 
His Honor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York. 

Fiorello [Voice]: Well, children, I 
guess you've been wondering what's 
happened to little Shirley Shorthand. 
Patience and fortitude! 

[The lights come up. gradually. 
Fiorello is sitting in a radio station, 
holding up a comic paper. Above his 
head an electric sign reads “ON THE 
air.” He is talking into a microphone 
marked “wnyc” ] 

Fiorello: In this first box we see 
Shirley leaving for the office. Her 
mother stands in the door. Mrs. Short- 
hand says: “Good-bye, Shirley dear, 
be a good girl.” Now in this next box 
what do we see? Oh, ho! A fierce- 
looking fellow—Shirley’s boss—Alder- 
man P. T. Pickel, a very, very corrupt 
man. And I can remember when we 
hada lot of corrupt men running our 
dear city—way back before the First 
World War, when I had my law office 
in Greenwich Village . . . 

[The lights begin to fade. The stage 
is in total darkness as we hear Neil's 
voice | 


Act 1 scene 1 


Time: Shortly before the First W orld 
War. 

Place: Law offices of FIORELLO HB. 
Lacuarpia in Greenwich Village. Two 
simple rooms: a private office at left; 
a combination reception room and 
outer office at right. 

At rise: It is late afternoon, Neil, the 
bright young law clerk, is at the 
switchboard. Morris, the doleful, 
resigned, pessimistic office manager, 
is standing near the filing cabinets, 
talking on the phone. Mrs. Pomerantz, 
a plump, squat matron in her fifties, 
is seated on the client’s bench. 

Neil [Into switchboard phone]: Yes, 
I'll give him the message. [Switch- 
board buzzes] Office of Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, good afternoon. [He 
listens, then turns] Morris, on Saper- 
stein versus Kriewald, General Ses- 


sions, Taesday—will Mr. LaGuardia 
be there? 

Morris: I don’t think so. 

Neil: You're kidding. 

Morris: Mr. LaGuardia never has 
time for people who pay their bills. 
He'll be taking care of some charity 
case. 

Neil: Aw—come on. 

Morris: Sure, he’ll be there. 

[Mr. Lopez, a shabbily dressed man, 
enters and looks around] 

Mr. Lopez: Excuse—? 

Mrs. Pomerantz: I’m waiting first! 
Neil [/nto phone]: Yes, sir. Yes, 
he'll be there. 

[He hangs up and makes a note on 
his pad] 

Mr. Lopez: My papers. I got trouble. 
[Buzzer sounds. Mr. Zappatella, an 
elderly Italian, enters] 

Neil [70 Lopez]: One second, please. 
[Into phone] Office of Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia. 

Mrs, Pomerantz [To Zappatella]: 
I’m waiting first. 

Neil [To Zappatella]: Just have a 
seat, please, [70 Morris] Morris, it’s 
your wife. 

Zappatella: Excuse— 

Morris [Picking up phone]: Yes, 
Shirley? 

Zappatella [To Neil]: Mr. LaGuardia 
he help me? 

Neil: He'll be here directly. 

Lopez [Reassuringly, to Zappatella]: 
Mr. LaGuardia he help anybody. 
Mrs. Pomerantz: I’m waiting first. 
Zappatella (To Neil]: He help me— 
you sure? 

Neil: Yes, I’m sure he'll help you— 
don’t worry. [Goes into private office 
and places a slip of paper on Fio- 
rello’s desk] Mr. LaGuardia will help 
you. [He sings “On the Side of the 
Angels” |: 

What a man! 

What a job! 

All these people 

Who look to us for justice— 

Trust us! 

What a boss to work for 

What a fine upstanding man he is 
Tll follow in his footsteps 

And do my level best 

To earn a reputation like his. 

I promise I'll proudly endure 





The hardships I'll share 

Working with this man 

On the side of the angels. 

My life will be selfless and pure 
Like Upton Sinclair 

Working with this man 

On the side of the angels. 

We're marching forward 
Incorruptible, he and I 

Battling with evil 

Fighting till we drop 

What a way to die! 

So give me your tired, your poor, 
And scoundrels, beware! 

Here we stand in chorus 

He and I and Morris 

Standing firm, side by side, 

On the side of the angels! 

[He goes back to the switchboard] 
Morris [At phone]: Shirley, how can 
I tell you when to put the roast in? 
No, Shirley, only God and Mr. La- 
Guardia know when I'll be there, and 
neither one tells me till the last 
minute. I would ask him, but he hasn’t 
come in yet. What a man is right. [He 
sings “On the Side of the Angels”: 
What a job! 

What a man! 

What an office! 

That line of poor and friendless— 
Endless! 

Call the fire department 

There’s another kitten up a tree 
Up goes Fiorello 

And everybody cheers 

And what does he use for a ladder? 
Me? 

Your life is an island of grief 
Surrounded by woe 

When you choose to work 

On the side of the angels. 

My hours of leisure are brief 

My wages are low 

Working with this man 

On the side of the angels. 

That bench stays crowded 

It’s a regular wailing wall 
Penniless and helpless 

Ignorant and scared 

He collects ’em all! 

There’s never a moment's relief 
But this much I know 

Each poor soul I see there 

Could be me there 

So I stay with this man 

On the side of the angels! 





Neil [At phone, covering mouthpiece]: 


Morris, will Mr. LaGuardia be willing 
to play cornet at the Saturday night 
dance for the First Hibernian Sick 
and Benevolent Association? 
Morris: If they promise not to pay 
him. I think it will be okay. Check 
with Miss Fischer. 

Dora [Enters]: Pardon me— 

Neil [/nto phone]: His secretary isn’t 
here just now, but— 

Dora: Miss Fischer, please. 

Mrs, Pomerantz: I’m waiting first. 
Neil [To Dora]: One second— 

[He turns back to the phone] 

Dora: It’s terribly important. Some- 
body’s in jail. 

[Marie enters from the outside, 
carrying a cornet. She is an attractive, 
wholesome, efficient girl] 

Dora [Turning from Neil and hurry- 
ing toward Marie]: Marie! Thank 
Heaven! 

Marie: Dora! What's the matter? 
Dora: Marie, please, you've got to 
get Mr. LaGuardia to help us. They've 
arrested Thea. 

Marie: Come in here. 

Mrs. Pomerantz: President Wilson’s 
daughter! 

Marie [She takes Dora into the inner 
office}: Now for goodness’ sake, 
calm down. What happened? 

Dora: Thea’s our leader. She’s the 
one got us to go out on strike in the 
first place. She’s the only one dares 
talk back to them. And now they 
arrested her. 

Marie: For picketing? They can’t 
do that. 

Dora: Marie, not for picketing—for 
soliciting. 

Marie: For what? 

Dora: Yes, soliciting. That crooked 
cop, he claims she was trying to pick 
up somebody. 

Marie: And she wasn’t? 

Dora: No, she was just carrying a 
banner. 

Marie: She wasn’t—oh—fiirting with 
anybody? Or wiggling or anything? 
[She twitches her hips just a trifle 
to illustrate} 

Dora: No, no, she wasn’t. She’s not 
that kind at all. Somebody’s just got 
to help us. You've got to help us— 
Marie: Now, now— 


Dora: She’s in jail, Marie, she’s in 
jail. 

Marie: Now please, Dora, don’t get 
so excited. Cut it out. Gee whiz, Mr, 
LaGuardia will do something. I know 
he will. Now come on! You sit, out 
here and just wait. 

[Marie takes Dora into the outer 
office. In the other room, the con- 
versation now resumes | 

Mr. Zappatella: Look, I no want to 
go to jail. 

Mrs. Pomerantz: Who wants to go 
to jail? 

Mr. Zappatella: My daughter she 
come home it’s after eleven o’clock. 
She’s out with a bad boy. I say: Don’t 
go again or I hit. She go again. I hit. 
She call a policeman; He give me 
this summons. 

[The room freezes into silence as 
Fiorello strides in through the outer 
door, wearing his famous sombrero, 
and, with scarcely a look at the peo- 
ple in the outer office, goes through 
the inner office. He hangs up his hat 
and sits at the desk as though in the 
throes of great excitement. Mean- 
while, after he has shut the door, the 
people in the outer office begin to 
murmur again. We don’t notice them, 
however. We watch Fiorello. Suddenly 
he gives the desk a slap with the flat of 
his hand and jumps to his feet] 
Fiorello [With exalted decision]: 
Yes! [He hurries back into the outer 
office. As he enters, all talking ceases 
abruptly. He looks around, spots 
Marie, points a finger at her, and 
returns to his own office. Marie 
jumps up, follows him in, and shuts 
the door] Sit! 

Marie: Mr. LaGuardia, something 
terrible has just happened. 

Fiorello [An impatient wave of the 
hand): Later. 

Marie: My friend Dora, she’s here 
about a girl they arrested for soliciting. 
Fiorello [Preoccupied]: Marie, look. 
Ben Marino. The Republican leader 
of the Fourteenth District—you told 
me you knew him. What I'd like, 
Marie, I want you—[ Pause, then 
sharp] Soliciting? A friend of yours? 
Marie: Yes. But it’s just a frame-up. 
They just do it to break the strike. 
Fiorello: The strike? 


Marie: The shirt-waist strike. 
Fiorello: Marie, I'll take care of 
your friend’s friend in just a moment. 
But first, I want you to arrange to 
introduce me to Ben Marino. 

Marie: But— 

Piorello: I just heard he’s having 
trouble finding a candidate for Con- 
gress, and I want the nomination. 
Marie [Incredulous}: In the Four- 
teenth? Mr. LaGuardia, Tammany 
has that district sewed up. No Repub- 
lican has ever gone to Congress 
from the Fourteenth, I can’t believe 
you're serious. 

Piorello: Try. Because I’m counting 
on you to introduce me to Ben. Why 
do you suppose I’ve spent all that 
time down at Silky Hetzel’s Club in 
the Twelfth? 

Marie: I thought it was business. 
Fiorello: I was waiting for an open- 
ing. And now that I’ve found it, let’s 
not waste any time. Bring your friend 
in. [Sees cornet] Oh, it’s fixed. Good. 
[Marie goes to the outer office. 
Fiorello blows a note on the cornet] 
Marie: Dora— 

Mrs. Pomerantz [Rising]: I'm wait- 
ing first. 

[Dora follows Marie into the inner 
office] 

Dora: Mr. LaGuardia, I can’t tell 
you how— 

Fiorello: I’ve heard about that shirt- 
waist strike. First time women have 
been on the picket line. 

Dora: They’ve arrested our leader. 
We've been out for six weeks and our 
money's about gone, and they arrested 
her, and the most awful part is it’s 
for soliciting! 

Piorello: And she wasn’t? 

Dora: No, sir. Just picketing. And 
Mr. Schirmer, the owner, he promised 
us if we'd work through the busy 
season we'd get a living wage, and 
then he broke his word. Honest, Mr. 
LaGuardia, they treated us just 
terrible. 

Fiorello: My dear girl, I understand 
Mr. Schirmer and people like him. 
They'll stop at nothing. They mur- 
dered my father. [He turns to Marie] 
Marie! Telephone Ben Marino and 
tell him we're on the way over. 

[He turns back to Dora as Marie 
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starts out of the room] 

Dora: They murdered your father? 
Fiorello: They did. [Turns to Marie] 
Marie! Never mind. It’s better just 
to walk in and surprise him. [To 
Dora, as Marie stops and turns back} 
They poisoned him. 

Dora [Aghast}: The Nifty Shirt 
Waist Corporation? 

Fiorello [/mpatient]: No, the exploit- 
ers. That’s the trouble with this 
younger generation. You don’t grasp 
issues. You see the little things, and 
miss the big ones. They sold rotten 
food to the Army in the Spanish- 
American War—and my father died. 
[To Marie] Send Morris in here. 
{To Dora, as Marie goes out to fetch 
Morris] These same crooks will wear 
out your young lives working you 
twelve hours a day, then try to intimi- 
date you by framing an innocent 
young girl and ruining her life—while 
they drive around in their great big 
shiny cars earned by the exploitation 
of children. [Morris enters] Morris, 
I want you to go right over to Ike 


* Feeney’s and arrange for a bail bond 


for a friend of this girl’s. 

Morris: Yes, sir. 

Fiorello [To Dora]: Meantime, you 
go back to strike headquarters and 
I'll meet you there. 

Dora: Thank you, Mr. LaGuardia. 
Morris: This way, miss. 

Fiorello [To Dora, as he moves into 
outer office]: And don’t be afraid of 
Morris. Under that melon he calls a 
face, he’s got a kind heart. [Fiorello 
goes to the waiting group on the 
client’s bench] All right, my friends. 
Who's first? 

[Marie remains in Fiorello’s office. 
Music starts for “On the Side of the 
Angels” } 

Mr. Zappatella [Singing]: 

I mo want to go to jail 

Mr. Lopez [Singing]: 

Tell me what I gotta do 

Mrs, Pomerantz [Singing]: 

I got such a lot of trouble and grief 
All three: 

I need relief 

That's why I come to you. 

[The following is sung in counter- 
point]: 

Mr. Zappatella: 


I no want to go to jail 

Marie: 

As long as he wants me, I know 
Mr. Lopez: 

Tell me what I gotta do 

Marie: 

I'll always be here 

Mrs. Pomerantz: 


I got such a lot of trouble and grief 

Marie: 

Working with this man 

All three: 

I need relief 

That’s why I come to you. 

Marie: 

On the side of the angels. 

Mr, Zappatella: 

I’m in trouble with the law 

Neil: 

Wherever he sends me, I'll go 

Mrs. Pomerantz: 

Don’t know what it’s all about 

Neil: 

My duty is clear 

Lopez: 

I no got a lot of money to pay 

Neil: 

Working with this man 

All three: 

People they say you help me out. 

Neil: 

On the side of the angels. 

Morris (Solo, pointing to Dora]: 

Here’s one more client 

Who's another financial gem 

T've yet to see the meek 

Inheriting the earth 

But we inherit them! 

{In counterpoint]: 

All three: 

I was worried where to go 

So I talk to all my friends 

Everybody say when you want the best 

You go to Fiorello 

Sure, they say you very smart 

But more than that 

They say you got a heart 

just like the angels. 

Marie, Morris, Neil: 

I know that he needs me, and so 

I'll make my career 

Working by his side 

And proud to be allowed to 

Side by side with this man 

Ou the side of the angels. 
Blackout 





scene 2 


Place: The main room of the Ben 
Marino Association on West Third 
Street. Over a large round poker table 
covered with green baize, hangs a 
single electric bulb shielded by one 
of those porcelain shades that look 
like inverted ice-cream cones—white 
on the inside, green on the outside. 
In the background, through a haze of 
cigar smoke, we can see all the other 
recognizable symbols of a battered, 
musty political meeting house. 

At rise: Ben’s Political Hacks are 
seated around the table. They are 
playing five-card stud. Ben Marino 
is not in the game. He paces back 
and forth. 

First Hack: What do you say, Ben? 
You gonna take a hand? 

Ben: Not now. Too much on my mind 
to play poker. Gotta settle on that 
damn candidate. [Seedy Man enters] 
Well, look who’s here, my old friend 
Eddie Brown. How are you, Eddie? 
Seedy Man [Correcting him]: No, 
Harry. 

Ben: Sure, Harry, isn’t that what I 
said? Here—[Takes a dollar from the 
pot]—vote Republican—carfare. 
Seedy Man: You bet, Mr. Marino. 
You can count on me. 

[He exits} 

Ben: I doubt it. 

Third Hack: That’s your man, Ben. 
Run him. 

Ben: May come to that yet. How 
abou: you? All you have to do— 
Third Hack: I know, I know— 
Fifth Hack: He’s done it twice. 
Third Hack: Nothing doing. This time 
get yourself a brand-new sucker. 
First Hack [To Ben]: Sure you don’t 
want to be dealt in? 

Ben: No, go ahead. 

[They sing] 

First Hack: 

King bets. 

Second Hack: 

Cost you five. 

Tony, up to you. 

Third Hack: 

I’m in. 

Fourth Hack: 

So am I. 

Fifth Hack: 





Likewise. 

Pirst Hack: 

Me, too. 

Ben [While the cards are being 
dealt}: 


Gentlemen, here we are, and one 
thing is clear: 

We gotta pick a candidate for Con- 
gress this year. 

First Hack: 

Big ace. 

Second Hack: 

Ace bets. 

Third Hack: 

You'll pay—through the nose. 
Fourth Hack: 

I’m in. 

Fifth Hack: 

So am I. 

First Hack: 

Likewise. 

Second Hack: 

Here goes. 

First Hack [Examining the hands]: 


Possible straight, 


Possible flush, 

Nothing. 

Ben: 

Gentlemen, how about some names 
we can use? 

Some qualified Republican who’s 
willing to lose? 

Second Hack: 

How’s about we should make Jack 
Riley the guy? 

Third Hack: 

Which Riley are you thinking of? 
Jack B. or Jack Y.? 

Ben: 

I say neither one, 

I never even met ‘em. 

Fourth Hack: 

I say: 

When you get a pair of jacks, 
Bet ‘cm! 

All: 

Politics and poke 

Politics and poker 

Shuffle up the cards 

And find the joker. 


BEN: All right, now, fellas, politics or poker? Which is more important? 
(From left, clockwise: Ron Husmann, David London, Del Horstmann, Julian Patrick, 
Stanley Simmonds, Michael Quinn, Howard Da Silva, extreme right) 
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Neither game’s for children, 
Either game is rough. 
Decisions, decisions, like: 
Who to pick, 

How to play, 

What to bet, 

When to call a bluff. 

Ben [Speaking]: All right, now, 
fellas, politics or poker? Which is 
more important? 

First Hack [Singing]: 

Pair of treys. 

Second Hack: 

Bet ’em. 

Third Hack: 

Little treys, 

Good as gold. 

Fourth Hack: 

I'll stay. 

Fifth Hack: 

Raise you five. 

First Hack: 

I'll call. 

Second Hack: 

I'll fold. 
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Third Hack: 

Raise you back. 

Fourth Hack: 

I think you're bluffin’. 

Third Hack: 

Put your money where your mouth is. 
Ben: 

Gentlemen, knock it off, and let’s 
get this done. 

Fifth Hack: 

Try Michael Paniaschenkowitz, I’m 
certain he’d run. 

Bea: 

Mike is out. I'm afraid he just 
wouldn't sell 

Nobody likes a candidate whose name 
they can’t spell. 

First Hack: 

How about Dave Zimmerman? 
Ben: 

Davy’s too bright. 

Second Hack: 

What about Walt Gustafson? 

Ben: 

Walt died last night. 

Third Hack: 

How about Frank Monahan? 
Fourth Hack: 

What about George Gale? 

Ben: 

Frank ain’t a citizen, and 

George is in jail. 

Fifth Hack: 

We could run Al Wallenstein. 

Ben: 

He’s only twenty-three. 

Pirst Hack: 

What about Ed Peterson? 

Second Hack: 

You idiot! That’s me! 

All: 

Politics and poker 

Politics and poker 

Playing for a pot 

That’s mediocre. 

Politics and poker, 

Running neck and neck. 

If politics seems more 

Predictable that’s because usually 
yea can stack the deck! 

[Enter Marie} 

Marie: Mr. Marino. 

Ben: Well, if it isn’t my old friend 
Miss Fischer. How are you, Miss 
Fischer? 

Marie: I came over because I want 
you to make the acquaintance of my 


boss, Mr. LaGuardia. 

Third Hack: Huh! 

Ben: Who? 

Third Hack: That little wop with the 
big hat. [Contemptuous] Fiorello. 
You know him. He hangs around 
Silky Hetzel’s in the Twelfth. 
[Fiorello enters] 

Fiorello: There are no little wops. 
Just big ones. As I’m ready and will- 
ing to defnonstrate. 

Third Hack: A modest guy, huh? 
Fiorello: No, just a guy who happens 
to believe the way to beat Tammany 
is not—[ Reaches over, takes the Third 
Hack’s cards, and tosses them to 
center of table]—by throwing in your 
cards. I came over to get this 
nomination. 

First Hack: Is he kiddin’? 

Fiorello: I never kid about serious 
issues, and I’m sitting on one right 
now that’s big enough and hot enough 
to elect a Congressman from this 
district. 

Marie: Ben, what have you got to 
lose? 

Ben [Dryly]: Just another election, 
that’s all. 

Fiorello: You've been doing that long 
enough. Here’s your chance to win 
for a change. 

Ben: With what? 

Fiorello: The people of your own 
district. You think the men and 
women of the Fourteenth like the 
tenth-rate tinhorns they've had rep- 
resenting them in Congress for years? 


-Ben: And you think—? 


Fiorello: You give me the nomina- 
tion, and I'll give you a Congress- 
man. 

Ben: And if you don’t? 

Fiorello [Holds up his large som- 

brero]: See this hat? 

Ben: You might get indigestion. 


: Fiorello: I'll take my chances on 


that. Do I get the nomination? 

Ben [Shrugging]: Why not? 

Marie: Congratulations, Mr. Marino, 
you've just got yourself a wonderful 
candidate. 

Fiorello: Call me tomorrow and I'll 
show you how to lay out the 
campaign. Right now, I’ve got to go 
take care of the hot issue that’s going 
to help elect me. Come on, Marie. 





[Fiorello and Marie exit] 

Ben [Dry]: Well, we got that settled. 
[The music starts. The players sing] 
Third Hack: 

Gimme three. 

Fourth Hack: 

Fifth Hack: 

None for me. Standing pat. 

First Hack: 

Up to you. 

Second Hack: 

I’m in. 

Third Hack: 

I’m out. 

Fourth Hack: 

I'm flat. 

Fifth Hack [Staring in direction 
taken by Fiorello]: 

Wonder why any guy would lead with 
his chin 

Don’t Fiorello realize he ain’t gonna 
win? 

Second Hack: 

Ain’t it obvious the 

Odds are too great? 

Ben: 

Some guys 

Always gotta try to fill an inside 
straight. 

[He speaks] 

If they didn’t, where the hell would 
the fun be in the game? 

[Ben joins the game] 

All: 

Politics and poker 

Politics and poker 

Makes the av’rage guy 

A heavy smoker. 

Bless the nominee, 

And give him our regards, 

And watch while he learns 

That in poker and politics, 

Brother, you gotta have 

That slippery haphazardous com- 


modity 

You gotta have the cards! 
Blackout 

scene 3 


Place: The street outside strike 
headquarters, which is in a store 

next to the Nifty Shirt Waist Factory. 
At rise: Dora, Nina, Bella, Lena, 
Sophie and others are moving in a 
picket circle, holding their signs 
overhead. They have very little spirit. 





They are singing “Unfair.” 

Girls: 

Management’s unfair 

Management’s unfair 

Management is terribly unfair! 

| Tey are being taunted and jeered at 
by male Hecklers. A policeman, 
Floyd, is standing by, watching] 
First Heckler: Go get pants! 

Third Heckler: Go home, why don’t 
you! 

[The following song and speeches of 
the Hecklers are in unison]: 

Girls [Singing]: 

‘. e’ve worked for a living all our lives 
We're dreadfully underpaid 

If you want to help your sisters and 
wives 

Your mothers and daughters 

Aid the lady strikers. 

First Heckler [Speaking]: 

Says you! You want the vote? Go on 
home! 

Third Heckler [Speaking]: 
Woman’s place is in the kitchen! 
Second Heckler [Speaking]: 

You wanna strike like men, you gotta 
dress like men! 

Nina: Oh, shut up. 

First Heckler: Go get pants! 

Nina: We know why you're here— 
Dora: Yes! 

Nina: —insulting helpless women— 
"cause the company pays you to do it, 
that’s why. 

First Heckler: Woman’s place is in 
the kitchen. 

Sophie [Tearful]: How'd you like it 
if your sister had to work twelve hours 
a day, six days a week, for four 
dollars? 

First Heckler: Go get pants! 
Second Heckler: Make a deal with 
you, girls! We'll teach you how to 
picket, if you teach us how to cook! 
[All Hecklers laugh] 

Nina [At breaking point]: Some- 
body ought to teach you common 
decency! 

[She stumbles. She pauses to adjust 
the cardboard in the torn sole of her 
shoe] 

Ployd [Poking Nina with his night 
stick]: Keep moving. No loitering 
allowed. 

Nina: I’m not loitering. I’ve got a 
hole in my shoe. 


[She hops along on one foot] 

Floyd: Keep moving, I tell you. 

[He pushes her] 

Dora: Hey, you stop that! What are 
you doing to that girl? 

Floyd: Another country heard from. 
First Heckler: Wear pants! 

Floyd: And how does your big- 
mouthed girl friend like things over 
at the jail? 

Dora: You can ask her—’cause she'll 
be back here in a couple of minutes. 
We got a lawyer now—and he got 
her out. 

Floyd: Stop all that lying and keep 
movin’. 

[He pushes Dora} 

Dora: You get your hands off me, you 
cossack! [Hecklers yell tauntingly] 
We got rights. Mr. LaGuardia says so. 
Floyd: And who, may I ask, is Mr. 
LaGuardia? 

Dora: He’s our lawyer. 


- Nina: Yeah—so there! 


Dora: And we got a right to march— 
and you should be keeping those 
goons from bothering us, instead of 
joining in with them. 

[Hecklers yell derisively] 

First Heckler: Wear pants! 

Floyd: Now look. [Walks along with 
Dora] I got me duty to do. 

Dora [Hands him sign]: Hold this, 
will you, please? 

[She hops along, fixing the cardboard 
in her shoe} 

Ployd: What is this? Has everybody 
got holes in their shoes? 

Sophie: Sure we have. 

Nina: Where we going to get new 
shoes on our pay? 

Floyd: Then why don’t you be 
sensible and go back to work? 
Second Heckler: Look! 

Third Heckler: He’s joined them! 
Floyd [Becomes aware that he is 
carrying sign]: Here, What do you 
think you’re doing to me? 

[He thrusts the sign back into Dora’s 
hands] 

Sophie: We know why you want us 
to go back to work. 

Nina: "Cause you're just a Tammany 
grafter like all the rest of them. 
Floyd: I don’t want that kind of 
language. 

Nina: Then you leave us alone. 


First Heckler: Pull ’em in! 

Second Heckler: Lock ’em up! 

Pirst Heckler: Do your duty, Officer. 
Dora: He doesn’t dast to touch her. 
Floyd: Oh, I don’t, eh? 

Nina: No, you don’t! 

Ployd: Well, you close that big mouth 
or I'll take you over to the station 
right now. 

Nina: On what charge? 

Floyd: Solicitin’. I saw, you wigglin’. 
I saw you trying to get those men over 
there. They'll testify. 

Dora: All right, then, arrest me. 
Look, I’m wigglin’. [She wiggles 
vigorously. The Hecklers cheer] Ge 
ahead! Why don’t you? And I'll get 
over there and we'll have a doctor’s 
examination, and J guess that'll prove 
who’s a liar. That'll prove whether 
I’m one of those women or not. 
Floyd: Oh, you’re a pure thing, eh? 
Dora: You’re God damn right I am! 
[Fiorello and Marie enter] Oh, Mr. 
LaGuardia. This copper—this police- 
man— - 

Fiorello: All right, all right, I'll take 
charge. I'd like a word with you, 
Officer. 

Floyd: And who are you? 

Fiorello: You'll learn in the course 
of the next few weeks. [To Dora} You 
girls got a headquarters? 

Dora: In the store. 

Fiorello: All go in there. 

Dora: And stop picketing? 
Fiorello: For the moment. We'll have 
a little meeting. 

Nina: Stop picketing? 

Dora: Do what he says. He’s a 
lawyer. He knows what he’s talking 
about. 

[The girls go out as Fiorello con- 
tinues the scene with Floyd] 
Fiorello: The name is Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, and you better get it 
firmly in your mind because you're 
going to hear a good deal about me 
in the next few months. 

Floyd: I am, eh? 

Fiorello: If there is any further 
interference with these girls in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, 
T'll slap a writ of interdictum on each 
and every perpetrator of such inter- 
ference—heginning with you. 

Ployd [Suddenly uneasy]: I'm just 
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doing my duty, Counselor. 

Fiorello: I suggest you do it the way 
you promised under oath when you 
joined the force. I know what goes 
on behind the scenes, my friend. I 
know that this sweatshop and ethers 
like it have bought protection, and I 
intend to fight every one of them. I 
wouldn’t like to see a nice intelligent 
fellow like you get caught in the 
middle. 

First Heckler: Listen to him! 
Third Heckler: You gonna stand for 
that? 

Floyd [Blustering at them to save 
face]: Keep moving! Don't leiter! 
None of your lip! [Crosses and waves 
the Hecklers off the stage. Returns 
to Fiorello] I'll go back to the station 
house and report what you—what you 
just said about—about—you know. 
Fiorello: And if the Lieutenant has 
any difficulty understanding, Ill be 
giad to explain it to him, too. [Hands 
Floyd a card} That's my office 
number. I answer calls from anybody. 
[Floyd goes] 

Marie: I do admire you so. 
Fiorello: Well, I tell you, Marie. 
There’s nothing like being right. 
Marie: I'll go back to the office and 
check on a few more bail bondsmen. 
Fiorello: Good. 

Marie: Good night. 

[She starts out} 

Fiorello: Marie. [She turns] Would 
you care to have dinner with me 
tonight? 

Marie: What? 

Fiorello: That is, if you’re not busy? 
Marie: Oh no, I’m not. 

Fiorello: Well? 

Marie: Of course. Yes. Yes, I would. 
Fiorello: I was going into an 
explanation—-you know, the employer 
and his relations with people in the 
ofice— 

Marie: Oh, Mr. LaGuardia, I 
understand. 

Fiorello: But I have always wanted to 
know you better, Marie. 

Marie: I accept your invitation. 
Piorello: Good. I'll pick you up at the 
office in about an hour. [Marie exits.] 
Cheers are heard. Dora comes 
running in] What's the matter? 
Dora: She’s here! She’s back! 


~ 


Fiorello: Well, that’s fine. 

{Sophie runs in without shoes} 
Sophie: She wants to see Mr.—She’s 
back—Oh, excuse me. Thea— 
[Sophie exits] 

Fiorello [Surprised as he stares 
offstage]: That girl? That’s the girl 
they arrested? 

Dora: She’s a model. She works in the 
front. But she’s joined us. 

Fiorello: That girl? 

Dora: She’s our leader. 

[Several girls enter] 

Nina: She’s out! 

Sophie: That'll show ’em! 

Dora: Put one over on the cossacks 
that time! 

Nina: Now we'll win! 

Girls: We'll win! 

[Morris pushes through with Thea] 
Fiorello: You did well, Morris. 
Morris: She’s out on Ike Feeney’s 
five hundred dollars and her own 
recognizance. But I promised the 
judge that you'd be personally respon- 
sible. I'd have had her here sooner, 
but she insisted on washing her face. 
Fiorello: I can see that. 

Thea: Thank you. 

Fiorello: Morris, you'd better line up 
a few more bondsmen. Then you can 
call Shirley and tell her to put the 
roast in the oven. 

Morris [Morose]: Sure. Good night. 
(He exits] 

Fiorello: Girls! 

Dora: Yes, sir? 

Fiorello: You got any running water 
in there? 

[He points offstage] 

Dora: Yes, sir. 

Fiorello: Soap, too? 

Dora: Uh-huh. 

Fiorello: All right. I don’t want to 
see only one clean face. I want a lot 
of clean faces. In short, when you 
come back, I want you to look like 
girls again. 

Dora [Rubbing her dirty face]: Yes, 
sir. 

Fiorello: And meantime I'll go over 
a few plans with this young lady. 
Dora [Introduces Thea to him as the 
girls exit]: Miss Almerigatti. 
Fiorello: That’s a good name. If you 
want to, you can call her Joan of 


Are. 





Dora: You bet. 

[She exits] 

Piorello [Indicating a battered soap- 
box]: Won't you sit down, my dear 
young lady? I know what you’ve been 
through—even though we don’t let 
them know. 

[Thea sits. He walks up and down) 
Thea: Can we win? 

Fiorello: We can. 

Thea: Somehow I believe you. But 
then I know, of course, that’s not 
realistic. Lots of times I believe things 
can win and they don’t come out that 
way. 

Fiorello: You've got a just cause. 
Thea: Oh, I know that, but— 
Fiorello: And you've got me. Believe 
in your cause and believe in me. This 
is my issue. As of today, I make it 
mine. For two reasons. Because I 
believe in your cause, and to be 
perfectly frank with you, because it 
will help me. A little thing like this 
is just what I need. Maybe it’s the 
issue that will send me to the 
Congress of the United States of 
America. You think I’m talking a lot 
of nonsense, don’t you? I’m the 
candidate from the Fourteenth 
District. 

Thea: Well, if we can help, I’m 

sure that— 

Fiorello: You can—you can. Maybe 
you can help in more ways than one. 
You're an Italian girl—you’re 
beautiful—you’re smart. You can 
help me. One of the things I’m going 
to do is organize the Italian- 
Americans into political clubs. 
Thea: I should think it’s about time 
that— 

Fiorello: When people think of 
Italians, I want them to think of 
Michelangelo, Caruso, Garibaldi; not 
of Ponzi and the Mafia. Where you 
from? 

Thea [Rises proudly]: Trieste, an 
Italian city now being ground under 
the heel of the imperialistic Austrian 
invader. 

Fiorello: Well! Dunque siete 
veramente una Triestina? 

Thea [Smiles with pleasure]: Lo 
potete capire dal mio accento. 
Fiorello: When I was a kid, before 
I studied law, I was U. S. Consul in 


Fiume. 

Thea: Fiume? Why, that’s just across 
from—! 

Fiorello: Of course. I’ve been in 
Trieste many times. 

Thea: Well, then, you know that isn’t 
justice, is it? That’s what I mean 
when you say we'll win. Trieste didn’t 
win. 

Fiorello: You must be patient and 
believe in me, 

Thea: I do, don’t misunderstand me. 
[Laughter offstage] Listen! Look 
what you've done for us already, Mr. 
LaGuardia. That’s the first laughter 
in days. 

Fiorello: And what you did, facing 
arrest—I don’t forget that—that 
took courage. I admire it. ; 
Thea: Do you really think we could 
win? 

Fiorello: I told you we could win 
this strike. 

Thea: But do you know all about this 
situation? 

Fiorello: I don’t know anything 
about it, but you’re going to tell me. 
Thea: There are so many problems. 
Are you going to have some time? 
Fiorello: Of course. 

Thea: Right now, I mean? 

Fiorello: Certainly. 

Thea: Could you perhaps take me 

to dinner? 

Fiorello [Hesitates, then, slowly]: 
Yes. Of course I could. That would 
be fine—just fine. 

Thea: I'll wait for you, then. 
Fiorello: Good. 

[The Girls enter singing] 

Girls: 

Management's unfair, management's 
unfair, 

Management is terribly unfair. 
Fiorello: Girls, girls—that’s not the 
way to win. 

[Sings]: 

You'd think that a human heart 
would break 

At such a display as this 

But warm-hearted men with money 
at stake 

Can turn into heartless 

Misbegotten misers 

Now a strike isn’t played like tic- 
tac-toe 

And soft-spoken tactics just don’t go 


Ladies you've got no choice 
You've got to holler and howl 
In your most unladylike voice 
Unfair! 

Girls [Timidly]: 

Unfair ... 

Fiorello: 

Louder—unfair! 

Girls: 

Unfair! 

Piorello: 

Again—unfair! 

Girls: 

Unfair! 

Fiorello: 

Good! 

Let’s put a stop 

To the sweatshop 

That’s the disease we want to cure 
Proudly we picket 

The men who pick the pockets 
Of the poor hard-working poor 
While we stitch, stitch, stitch 
Someone's getting rich 

By the sweat of his sister’s hrow 
Girls: 

Right! 

Fiorello: 

Let’s fix the wagon 

Of this gold-hungry dragon 
Let’s trim the fat 

From this sacred cow! 

You've got to howl at the top of your 
voice 

Girls: 

Unfair! 

Fiorello: 

Holler and how] at the top of your 
voice 

Girls: 

Unfair! 

Fiorello: 

Keep yelling foul at the top of your 
voice 

Girls: 

Unfair! 

Let’s put a stop 

To the sweatshop 

Let’s end the evil of the age 
Fight to the finish 

To win the war we're waging 
For a decent living wage 

Must we sew, and sew 

Solely to survive 

So some low so-and-so 

Can thrive? 

No! 


He'll fry in Hades 

If it’s up to the ladies 
Waistmaker’s union 

Local twenty-five! 

[Shouting ] 

Unfair! Unfair! Unfair! Unfair! 


[All exit left] 


[Blackout } 


scene 4 


Piorello’s office immediately follow- 
ing the preceding scene. Morris is 
on the phone in the outer office; 
Marie is on the phone in the inner 
office. 

Marie [/nto phone]: It’s only just in 
case, Mr. Lamberti. 

Morris [Into phone]: Ike Feeney 
went to five hundred for one of them, 
but she was the leader. For the others, 
in case they're arrested, it won’t be 
more than two fifty—three hundred 
top. They’re very small girls. 
[Pause] Thanks, George. 

[He hangs up and makes a note on 
his pad] 

Marie [Into phone}: That's very nice 
of you, Mr. Lamberti. Mr. LaGuardi 
will appreciate it. ! 
[She hangs up and makes a note on 
her pad) 

Morris [Calls to her]: How do we 
stand? 

Marie [Examining her list]: It’s all 
right. 

Morris: Then we're okay as long as 
they don’t get arrested for anything 
worse than soliciting. [The phpne 
rings. Morris speaks into phone | 
Hello? Yes, she is, Just a moment, 
Mr. LaGuardia. [To Marie] It’s for 
you. 

[Marie comes to him] 

Marie (Eager, into phone}: Hello? 
[Pause] Yes, Mr. LaGuardia? 
[Pause] Mr. LaGuardia, is something 
wrong? [Pause] Yes. [Pause] No, 
no, that’s all right. I understand. [{ Pause. 
Then, with forced brightness] No, I 
don’t mind. [Pause] Of course. Good 
night, Mr. LaGuardia. 

[She hangs up slowly] 

Morris [Quiet]: Anything wrong? 
Marie [Quick]: No, my list is 
complete. 

Morris: You know what I mean. 
What's the matter? 








Marie: Nothing. [Suddenly angry] 
Tm just a damn fool, that’s all. 
Morris: There’s no law against that. 
Marie: Well, there ought to be. 
Morris: Now . . . now. 

Marie: I'd like to make the laws. 
Morris: I bet they'd be good. 
Marie: Oh, would they! Would they! 
You bet they would. Here—take a 
law—write this down. 

[She sings “Marie's Law”): 

My law shall state 

To whom it may concern 

Morris [Singing}: 

Your law shall state 

To whom it may concern 

Marie: 

When a lady loves a gentleman 

He must love her in return 
Morris: 

Loves a gentleman he must love her 
in re... 

Marie: 

In re, my law 

Ad hoc, to wit, to woo 

Morris: 

In re, your law 

Ad hoc, to wit, to. woo 

Marie: 

When a lady feels affectionate 
Then the man must follow through 
Morris: 

Feels affectionate then the man must 
follow ... 

Marie: 

Here’s another law we women’ll 

Do our best to legislate 

ht shall be completely criminal 
For a man to break a date 

Each offender shall be rapidly 
Thrown in jail where he belongs 
Thus we'll right our bill of wrongs 
My law is what 

The world is waiting for 

Morris: 

Your law is what 

The world is waiting for 

Marie: 

Every unrequited lover will be grate- 
ful when it 

Meets the full approval of the House 
and Senate 

Such enthusiasm as you never saw 
Will greet my lovely law. 

In re, my law 

It should be understood 

Morris: 


In re, your law 

It should be understood 

Marie: 

With the help of women everywhere 

We shall outlaw bach’lorhood 

Morris: 

Women everywhere you shall outlaw 

bach’lorhood . . . 

Marie: 

What's more . . . in lieu 

Morris: 

Marie, before you’re through 

I've got some things 

I'd like to say. If you 

Have got to outlaw anything 

You should outlaw in-laws, too. 

Marie: 

I'm concerned with what the man must do 

Every girl shall have a honeymoon 

Which shall last at least a year 

During which aforesaid honeymoon 

Every care shall disappear 

Ipso facto, let the government 

Get the bride and groom alone 

After that they’re on their own. 

Whereas 

Morris: 

Whereat 

Marie: 

Hereby 

Morris: 

Hereof 

Marie: 

Therein 

Morris: 

They’re out and furthermore 

Marie: 

My law 

Morris: 

Your law 

Marie: 

Is what 

Morris: 

Is what 

Marie: 

The world 

Morris: 

The world is waiting for 

Marie: 

We are going to rid the country 

Of contempt of courtship 

Morris: 

Legally replacing it with davenportship 

Both: 

Such enthusiasm as you never saw 

Will greet [my/your] lovely law. 
Blackout 





scene 5 


Place: A street corner. 

At rise: Enter Neil, Ben Marino and 
Mike, carrying a stepladder platform. 
Ben [To Neil, as they move across 
the stage]: Well, this is a good tiixe 
to break the ice, kid. Maybe you'll 
become a great orator. You'll have a 
crowd around you in no time. All 
right, this way to the LaGuardia 
rally. 

Neil [Mounting stepladder]|: And 
I'm going to ask you to vote for 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. [Neil stands 
on the stepladder, stage left, address- 
ing a small crowd. A couple of the 
Republican politicians are standing 
near the ladder. Dora and some of 
the girl strikers are in the crowd. 
Floyd is off at one side, watching. 
Later he works his way across to 
talk to Dora] I want to ask you to 
consider not only the issues but the 
man. I know this man and he is just 
great—that’s what I’m telling you— 
he’s just great. If you knew him as 

I do, you'd realize what a great thing 
it would be to have such a great man 
represent you in Congress. Now he'll 
be here a little later to talk to you 
himself, but in the meantime, here’s 
another speaker who wants to address 
you. 

[The politicians lead a little applause. 
Neil gets down to make way for 
Thea, who is helped up the ladder. 
While this is going on, Floyd addresses 
Dora] 

Ployd: Now, miss, you mustn't hold 
that against me. Anyhow, I hear you 
won the strike. 

Dora: Yes—we did. 

Ployd [Shakes hands]: Congratula- 
tions. I’m glad. 

Thea [On platjorm]: I'm a working 
girl. I model for the Nifty Shirt Waist 
Company. And I see that some of you 
are working people, too [Laughter 
and applause] The girls in that factory 
were working twelve hours a day for 
four dollars a week. They were 
promised a living wage; they didn’t 
get it; they struck. Who would help 
us? Nobody. Until one man, one man 
who hates injustice and tyranny of 
any type, took up our cause, and got 


us our rights, and that’s why I’m for 
him. And here he is to talk to you 
himself—Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
{They help her down. Fiorello comes 
in followed by Marie. He mounts the 
ladder | 

Fiorello: Friends, I want each and 
every one of you to take a long deep 
breath! Like this! [He illustrates] 
You know what that smell is? Tam- 
many! They've been stinking up this 
district long enough. It’s time to get 
the garbage off the doorsteps, and 
I’ve got the shovel to do it with. 

Your vote! Put that pencil cross next 
to the name of Fiorello H. LaGuardia! 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-I-A! 

[He sings]: 

Now here’s another name 
T-A-M-M-A-N-Y, what’s that? 

Voice [Speaking]: Tammany? 
Fiorello [Speaking]: Wrong! 
[Singing] 

The answer's tyranny 

Tammany spells tyranny 

Like r-a-t spells rat! 


Now there’s a double “M” in Tammany accompanied by Floyd] 


And a double “L” in gall 

Just like the double-dealing 
Double-crossing 

Double-talking 

Double-dyed duplicity 

Of Tammany Hall! 

But you can change it all 

Go use the ballot box 

And cast your spell come next 
election day 

The name’s LaGuardia 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-I-A! 

Crowd: 

L-A-G-U-A-R-D-L-A! 

[The lights go down quickly and 
come up at stage right, where an 
Italian audience is being addressed 
by Thea] 

Thea: . .. and who is against 
tyranny of every type, and who be- 
lieves that Trieste should go back to 
the Italian people—[Cheers] And 
here he is, Fiorello LaGuardia! 
(Cheers. She gets down and Fiorello 
mounts the ladder. Dora comes in 


FIORELLO: You know what that smell is? Tammany! ... 


(Tom Bosley, center) 


Fiorello [/n Italian}: Amici! 

A Man: Amici! 

Fiorello: Trieste deve esser libera e 
noi dobbiamo esser liberi. 

[The crowd cheers] 

Fiorello: Attenti! 

Another Man: Attenti! 

Fiorello [He sings the song in Italian. 
The lyrics spelled phonetically]: 
Kees-tuh vay vaw-lyoh dee 
Ah-tee-tee-eh-en-tee-ee, ah tahmmah-nee 
Kay fays see vay vaw fah 

Vay-nee-tay toot-tee kwahn-tee toot-tee 
Kwahn-tee ahk-kah, noon fah-tay- 
vay ngahn-nah! 

Chorus [Singing]: 

Ah tahm-mah-nee 

Bravo, LaGuardia, bravo! 

“he lights go down and come up 
again at stage left, where another part 
of the city is indicated. Morris is on 

a platform addressing a crowd, many 
of whom are Jewish] 

Morris: ... and a fearless man and 
an honest man—a man who will look 


| 








after your interests. 
Beckler: Look after the Italian 
interest, you mean! 
Morris: I mean all interests without 
fear or favor. And my name is not 
King Victor Emmanuel—it’s Morris 
Cohen! 
Woman: Moisha Cohen! 
[Laughter and applause} 
Morris: And here he comes now— 
he'll tell you himself. 
{Dora and Floyd appear at the edge 
of the crowd} 
Dora [Smiling at Floyd]: It’s very 
nice of you to walk me over. 
[Fiorello is on the ladder. 
Applause} 
Fiorello: Friends—I’ve just come 
from Mulberry Street. 
Heckler: Little Italy, huh? You're 
always talking about your Italian 
background. I hear you're half Jewish. 
How come you never brag about your 
Jewish background? 
Fiorello: I figure if a man is only half 
Jewish it isn’t enough to brag about. 
[Fiorello sings a Yiddish version of 
the song. The lyrics are spelled 
phonetically] 
Ich bin LaGvardia 
Mrs. Pomerantz [Speaking]: Mr. 
LaGuardia! 
Fiorello: 
Doss is La-med A-leph Gim-mel 
A-leph Raysh 
Doll-ed yood eyen dee far-guess doss 
nischt 
Ich zug tsu eye-ich, Tammany is 
nisht kosher 
Hahb doss in zinnen’ 
Und heatzich foon zay! 
Chorus: 
La-med A-leph Gim-mel A-leph Raysh 
Doll-ed 
Yood eyen meer veln doss nisht far- 
guessen 
La-med A-leph Gim-mel A-leph Raysh 
Doll-ed 
Yood eyen meer veln doss nisht far- 
guessen. 
[The crowd erupts in a wildly en- 
thusiastic street dance into which are 
drawn Fiorello, Thea and Morris} 
Ghorus [Singing. Exultant]: 
The name's LaGuardia 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-L-A! 

Blackout 


Ben Marino and his political hacks 
come straggling out on stage. They 
carry newspapers. They look dazed. 
They sing “The Bum Won.” 

Ben (Singing): 

Even without our help 

Look at the way he won 

Everyone sold him short! 

First Hack [Speaking]: You think 
they'll ask for a recount? 

Ben [Singing]: 

We got a winner 

But what good is that to us? 

Not if he doesn’t feel 

Grateful for our support 

First Hack [Speaking]: You mean 
no patronage, huh, Ben? 

Ben: 

I gotta talk to him. 

Second Hack [Singing]: 

Someone pinch me 

Maybe this is just a beautiful dream 
I’m in a bad state of shock 

Second and Third Hack [Singing]: 
I'd like to know just how the hell 
it happened 

What we did right 

Fellas, the whole thing is cockeyed. 
First, Fourth and Fifth Hack: 

We got a winner at last 

We got a star which is in the 
ascendant 

Ben: 

If he feels that we sloughed him off 
He could become, God forbid, 
independent. 

Sixth Hack: 

Who'd ever guess that the people 
would go 

To the polls and elect a fanatic? 
People can do what they want to 
But I got a feeling it ain’t democratic 
Ben: 

This is a guy that is gonna go further 
Than anyone ever suspected 

Sixth Hack: 

Yesterday morning I wrote him a note 
That I’m sorry he wasn’t elected! 
[In counterpoint]: 

Ben: 

Even without our help 

Look at the way he won 

Everyone sold him short 

We got a winner 

But what good is that to us 


Not if he doesn’t feel 
Grateful for our support 
Second and Third Hacks: 
Someone pinch me 
Maybe this is just a beautiful dream 
I’m in a bad state of shock 
I'd like to know just how the hell it 
happened 
What we did right 
Fellas, the whole thing is cockeyed 
First, Fourth and Fifth Hacks: 
We got a winner at last 
We got a star which is in the 
ascendant 
If he feels that we sloughed him off 
He could become, God forbid, 
independent. 
Sixth Hack: 
Who'd ever guess that the people 
would go 
To the polls and elect a fanatic? 
People can do what they want to 
But I got a feeling it ain’t democratic 
This is a guy that is gonna go further 
Than anyone ever suspected. 
Yesterday morning I wrote him 
anote... 
Ben: 
I had to go take an amateur from 
the ranks 
Make him the nominee 
What does he do? He wins! 
First Hack [Speaking]: Kind of 
makes you believe in miracles, huh, 
Ben? 
Sixth and Fourth Hacks: 
The bum won 
Second and Third Hacks: 
The bum won 
Ben [ Mournful}: 
God forbid, independent! 
First and Fifth Hacks: 
We gotta talk to him. 
[They begin to straggle off listlessly, 
repeating lines from “The Bum Won” 
until they are offstage} 

Blackout 


scene 7 


Place: A dreary Greenwich Village 
tenement roof with one cheerful spot 

—a table with a bright cloth and tea 
things. Two hatboxes are at one side 

At rise: Dora, in a neat dress, sits at 

the table. She is pouring tea—a sec- 

ond cup. Floyd, his back to us, is looking 








over the parapet toward the street. 
Floyd [Calls down}: You ain’t in no 


rush. Sure it’s important. Ten minutes. 


[Turns and comes to her. His coat is 
unbuttoned] Riley’s a good egg— 
he’s in no hurry. 

[He tries to kiss her] 

Dora: Oh, Floyd—not in the middle 
of the day. 

Ployd: My feelings don’t watch the 
clock. I get thinking of that kiss you 
gave me last night and then I can’t 
think of nothing else. 

Dora: Floyd, think of duty. You got 
to go to work. Besides, Marie is 
coming over. 

Ployd: Which Marie—the dopey one? 
Dora: Floyd, you’re going to make me 
very angry. 

Floyd: I love you when you're angry. 
[He chases her] 

Dora: Floyd—not now, you brute! 
[Pounds his chest with her fists] 
You cossack! 

Ployd [Releases her]: Okay. That’s 
one you owe me. What’s that Marie 
want of you anyway? 

Dora: She wants to borrow a hat. 
She’s going to Washington. 

Floyd: Down to see the little wop, 
huh? Boy, is that big mouth getting 
himself in trouble down there. 
Dora: He is, Floyd? 

Floyd: Is he? He’s trying to get us 
into war. Didn’t you read the papers? 
Dora: Not lately. 

Floyd: Me neither. But I listen. 

I hear things. Oh, they hate him—his 
own district—they hate him. He 
couldn’t get elected again. Not to 
nothing. 

Dora: Mr. LaGuardia won our strike, 
that’s all I know. 

Floyd: Huh! 

Dora: And he got to Congress, 
didn’t he? 

Floyd: That’s another thing. They 
was talkin’ about it over to the Wig- 
wam. How come they let that little 
squirt walk off with the Fourteenth 
District right from under their noses? 
And I give my opinion: overconfi- 
dence, I says. And one of the very 
important guys there, he says to me: 
Floyd McDuff, you're only walking 

a beat now, but mark my words, he 
says, one of these days I expect you 


to be a sergeant, he says. And maybe 
even higher, he says. 

Dora: I bet you will, too. I believe 
in you, Floyd. 

Ployd: And you know what he says? 
He says—with a kind of a wink, 
you know—he says: You may not be 
the smartest guy on the force, but 
you're loyal. 

Dora: And what did you say to him? 
Floyd: I says, Judge, thank you. 
Dora: That was real smart. 

[A knock. Marie pokes her head out 
through stair door] 

Marie: Dora, can I come out? 

Dora: Marie! I’m so glad to see you. 
[Runs to embrace her] 

Floyd: Ah, hello there, Marie. How 
are you? 

Marie: Fine. 

Dora: Come on out. 

Floyd: Well, my sidekick is waiting 
for me down there. Good-bye, Marie. 
Marie: Good-bye. 

Floyd: See you tonight, Dora. 
Thanks for the tea—[He gives her a 
meaningful bump with his hip] and 
the sugar. 

{He laughs and hurries out, buttoning 
his tunic] 

Marie: Your new admirer seems in 
high spirits. 

Dora: Sure. He’s very good-natured. 
Want some tea? 

Marie: No, thanks. I just stopped 
down at the corner and had a Moxie. 
Dora: Marie, you shouldn’t drink 
Moxie. 

Marie: No? Why not? 

Dora: Didn’t you know that Moxie 
is bad for the teeth? 

Marie: Moxie? 

Dora: Floyd says if you put an ordi- 
nary molar in a glass of Moxie, and 
you keep it there overnight, in the 
morning you'll find the tooth is com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Marie: Floyd told you that? 

Dora: Yes. 

Marie: Well, as long as you're happy, 
that’s the main thing. 

Dora: Oh, I am, I’m happy. But, 
Marie—I’m miserable, too! 

Marie: You don’t act it. 

Dora: Life is so complicated. 

[She sings “I Love a Cop”] 


I love a cop 

I love a cop 

What a situation; ain’t it awful? 
Life is really grim... 

I can only say that it’s unlawful 
How I feel towards him... 

I love a cop 

I love a cop 

If I introduce him as my steady 
Down at where I work, 

I can hear the rumor spread already 
Dora’s gone beserk! 

Then there’s Thea .+. . Oh, how 
gruesome! 

Can you see me introduce "em? 
“You remember her— 

She detested you.” 

“You remember him, 

He arrested you!” 

I’m so confused 

I’m so confused 

If I loved a dentist or a doctor 

I'd be up on top 
But I... love... 
I love a cop 

1 love a cop 
Though it wasn’t easy to accept him 
Now I think he’s sweet 

You should hear him tell the way 
I swept him 

Off his big flat feet. 

I love a cop 

1 love a cop 

I can see his drawbacks clear as 
crystal 

Still L testify 

Once you take away his club 

and pistol 

Floyd won't hurt a fly. 

Floyd’s ambitious and he’s forceful 
Energetic and resourceful 

I can see how far 

This will carry him 

If he’d get an honest job 

I would marry bim. 

That’s how it is 

He’s mine . . . I’m his 

Little did I know when Floyd first 
kissed me 

And I whispered, “Stop!” 

You can’t... stop... a cop! 
[Speaking]: Ah, Marie, it’s so won- 
derful for two people 'to be in love. 
Marie: Yes, even for one people. 
Dora: What? 

Marie: Nothing. 

Dora: Is that why you're going to 


a cop! 
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Washington? Did Mr. LaGuardia 
invite yoa? 

Marie: No, Ben Marino. 

Dora: Is he your latest? 

Marie: It’s business, Dora} just 
business. 

Dora [Grinning]: Monkey business. 


Marie: Oh, Dora, don’t be sc romantic. 


Dora [Runs to the hatboxes}: Well, 
1 brought my two best hats up. See 
—put this on—it’l] knock him dead. 
Marie [Puts on hat}: How do I look? 
Dora: I don’t know. Take a Jook. 
Marie [Examines herself in a mirror]: 
I'l tell you the truth, Dora, I’m going 
because Mr. Marino thinks I have 
influence. He thinks I can tell Mr. 
LaGuardia what to say in Congress— 
which is utterly ridiculous. But oh, 
well, at least I'll get a chance to see 
Washington. 
Dora: You better take a good look, 
Marie, because Floyd says if Mr. 
LaGuardia doesn’t stop trying to send 
American boys over there to fight for 
those foreigners—Floyd says he'll 
never get elected again. 
Marie: Well, at least that would keep 
him in New York. 
Dora [Grinning]: I knew it! I can 
see right through you. I knew it! 
Marie: Thank you for the hat. Thanks 
loads. Good-bye. 
[She exits. Dora dances a wistful, 
impish, wordless refrain to “I Love a 
Cop”) 

Blackout 


scene 8 


Place: LaGuardia’s office in the 
House Office Building in Washington. 
At rise: Fiorello sits at his desk, 
working. He is writing a speech. He 
puts his glasses on, writes a few words, 
stops, takes the glasses off, gestures 
with them, puts them back on, mut- 
ters a few phrases inandibly. He even 
rises at one point to practice a high 
spot in his oration. 

The buzzer sounds. Fiorello lifts 
receiver of desk box and listens. 
Fiorello [Into box]: Send the senator 
in, and let me know the minute the 
Ben Marino party gets here. [He 
hangs up, pushes the glasses up on his 
forehead, and sits waiting. A Senator 
is ushered in. He is the old-school 


conservative type—ponderous and be- 
nign. Fiorello rises and shakes his 
hand] Senator. 

Senator: Congressman. Thank you 
for letting me intrude upon you at 
this time. I understand you're busy. 
Fiorello: Trying to earn my money. 
Senater: Congressman, I've often 
wanted to have a chance to exchange 
ideas with you. And I do hope such 
an opportunity develops before long. 
Fiorello: Thank you, Senator. 
Senator: Right now I come in here 
upon a matter which concerns you 
and me both, because it concerns our 
party. I’ve been told that you're plan- 
ning to make a speech. 

Fiorello: That is correct. 

Senator: You've been very active in 
things in Washington, Congressman 
LaGuardia, and that’s as it should be. 
But as you undoubtedly know, there’s 
an unwritten law, a piece of cher- 
ished etiquette, I might say, that a 
freshman member does not speak on 
the floor of the House during his first 
term. 

Piorello: Yes, I’ve heard about that. 
It seems ridiculous, doesn’t it? 
Senator: You don’t believe that tra- 
dition has its value. Congressman? 
Fiorello: Not very much, I guess. 
Senator: But you could be wrong, 
of course. 

Fiorello [Casual]: That’s possible. 
Senator: And you could be wrong in 
this rash support you are proposing 
to give to the Draft Act. 

Piorello [Firm]: Only I’m not. When 
the Congressman from Milwaukee 
takes the floor again, I shall take the 
floor. The pacifists are poisoning the 
thought of the country. They have 

to be answered. Breaking a rule of 
etiquette is a small, small price for 
the House to pay. 

Senator: Only the House won’t pay, 
my dear LaGuardia—you will pay. 
Fiorello: That's all right with me. 

I can’t remain quiet any longer. Dia 
you read his speech yesterday? When 
you boil away all the phony blubber, 
you find what this genius has been 
telling us is that we can win this war 
without men. Let the Allies do the 
fighting, he says. All we have to do 

is write a few checks. And look at our 


Allies. France? Senator, you know 
what a shirt looks like when it’s 
made one trip to the laundry too 
many? [He snatches up a shirt from 
the desk, and pulls it on over his 
head. The material is so threadbare, it 
tears} That’s France. Completely worn 
eut. Who else? England? Ever have 
a tooth yanked, Senator? The dentist 
fills the hole with a fake. You have 
enough of them yanked, you get 
enough fakes as replacements, and 
pretty soon you've got a complete 
set of china choppers. [Pulls a pair 
of false teeth from his coat pocket] 
They look all right, but there’s damned 
little bite in them. And after four 
years of replacements, that’s what 
the British Army is like today— 
damned little bite in it. Italy? One 
pork chop, Senator. [Snatches up a 
raw pork chop and brandishes it un- 
der the Senator's nose] That's the 
daily food ration of the average 
Italian soldier. 

Senator: All that may be very true, 
sir, but the fact remains— 

Fiorello: When you're in a war, 
Senator, there are no buts. You have 
only two choices. You can win, or you 
can lose. If we depend on France— 
[Tugs at the torn shirt he is wearing} 
—on England—[Snatches up the 
false teeth and drops them on the 
desk]—on Italy—[Snatches the pork 
chop and slaps it down on the desk] 
—we sure as hell won’t win this one! 
Senator: Now, wait one minute, sir! 
Fiorello: We can’t.spare that minute, 
Senator. We can’t wait. Because we're 
in terrible danger. We've got to pre- 
pare before it’s too late. We've got to 
get the men—American men—to save 
our American lives! 

Senator: Please, sir— 

Fiorello: And there’s only one fair 
and honest and democratic way to 
get those men—a Draft Act! [The 
intercom buzzes. He snatches up re- 
ceiver and speaks into the box] Yes? 
Good. [Hangs up, then speaks to the 
Senator] Excuse me. [Hurries out, 
leaving the door open. Offstage voices 
are heard. Fiorello says, “W elcome, 
welcome,” to which Ben Marino re- 
plies, “Good to see you, Congress- 
man.” The Senator fumes, then starts 


FIORELLO: . . . you know what a shirt looks like when it’s made one trip 
to the laundry too many? That's France. Completely worn out. 


(Tom Bosley) 
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out as Fiorello re-enters] Senator— 
I'm sorry. 

Senator [Pompous]: I don’t believe 
there is anything else we can discuss 
at this moment. Thank you very much. 
[He exits] 

Fiorello: Thank you. [Turning toward 
the open door] Come in—come in. 
[Marie and Ben enter] Well, I told 
you I'd be here and here I am. How do 
you like it? 

[Ben and Marie stare at him] 
Marie: Lovely. 

[She giggles] 

Fiorello: What’s the matter? 

Marie: Is that what the well-dressed 
Congressman wears? 

Fiorello [Looks down at himself]: 
Oh! Oh, this. It’s to Mlustrate a point. 
I’m using it in my speech tomorrow. 
[He takes off the shirt] , 

Ben [/ncredulous]: You're going to 
wear that thing down on the floor of 
the House? 

Fiorello: Why not? 

Ben [Dry, to Marie]: Maybe we got 
here just in time. 
Fiorello: In time for what, Ben? 
Ben: Marie—talk to him. 

Fiorello: Talk to me about what? 
Marie: We all want you to be suc- 
cessful. 

Fiorello: Never mind that. Talk to 
me about what? 

Marie: The Draft Act. 

Fiorello: I see. 

Marie: Up in the Fourteenth the peo- 
ple are—they’re terribly upset by the 
—by the way you—they’re angry, Mr. 
LaGuardia, because you’re backing the 
Draft Act. 

Fiorello: I’m sorry about that. I 
must have fallen down on the job of 
keeping them informed. I thought Pd 
explained the issue clearly. I thought 
they understood what’s at stake. 
Marie: Oh, they do, Mr. LaGuardia. 
They understand the issue. 

Fiorello: Then how can they be 
angry? 

Marie: They—you see, they don’t care 
about the issue. They just want to 
keep their boys at home. 

Fiorello: So do L. 

Ben [An angry outburst]: If you're 
telling the truth, if you really want 
to keep the boys at home, why do you 


want to go yelling your head off 
down there on the floor of the House? 
Why all this let’s pass this Draft Act 
right away in a hurry this minute 
fast or we're all dead ducks? 
Piorello [Very quiet]: Because when 
the people of the Fourteenth voted 
for me, and sent me down here, they 
changed me a little. They may not 
have known they were doing it— 
they may not even be aware they’ve 
done it—but they made me a little 
different from themselves. I can no 
longer think the way they think, as 
a single individual, a father or a 
mother thinking about a son. I have 
to think about the whole country, all 
the people in it, what's best for all of 
them. I’m not a guy hanging around 
a political club any more, Ben. I’m a 
Congressman now. 
Ben [Sore]: I wonder how your think- 
ing would go if this Draft Act applied 
not only to people but also to Con- 
gressmen? 
Fiorello [Quiet]: You can stop won- 
dering about that. I enlisted this 
morning. 

Blackout 


scene 9 


Place: A street. 

At rise: Several soldiers walk across 
the stage. They meet Neil as he enters. 
First Soldier: It’s at the Ben Marino 
club. They got the yard all fixed up. 
Second Soldier: Hi, Neil. Comin’ to 
the party? 

Neil: Sure. First I gotta pick up my 
girl. [A drunk enters carrying a sign: 
“Good-bye, FIORELLO.” Neil laughs] 


There’s somebody whe’s going, all right. 


[The drunk staggers off. Dora and 
Floyd enter. Floyd is in civilian 
clothes] 

Neil: Hello, Dora. How are you, 
Mr. McDuff? 

[The soldiers and Neil exit. Dora 
and Floyd start across the stage. 
Then Floyd stops suddenly} 

Floyd [Sullen]: Listen, Dora, I’m 
not going. 

Dora: Now, Floyd, have we got to go 
all through that again? 

Ployd: When I see those guys in 
uniform .. . 

Dora: Well, it’s not your fault. You 





tried. You can’t help it if you've got 
flat feet. 

Floyd: I know what they say about 
me. I can see them looking at me. 
Dora: Floyd, I’ve got to go to Mr. 
LaGuardia’s farewell party, and I 
couldn’t have any fun without you. 
I'd just be miserable. Now please 
come with me. I’m so proud of you. 
You're so handsome, and you're 
going up in the world. 

Floyd: Well, maybe I am. 

Dora: Oh, I know you are. 

Floyd: I’m started, ain’t I? 

Dora: That’s what I say. And now 
you got this job in the sewer depart- 
ment, who knows where it will all 
end? Floyd, if you just go to the 
party and be nice—then afterward— 
tonight— 

[She kisses him] 

Floyd [Hoarse, as he comes up out 
of the kiss]: What? 

Dora [Reprises “I Love a Cop”): 

I love a cop 

I love a cop 

I will not allow my friends to taunt you 
Honest, Floyd, that’s true 

Even if your Uncle Sam don’t want you 
Mister, I sure do! 

I know why they won't enlist you 
It’s because they never kissed you 
Even though your feet are a wee bit flat 
Maybe I can help you forget all that. 
Now, Fleyd Mc “D”, 

You come with me 

Little did I know when I first met you 
One day I'd be yours 

And you'd ... be... in sewers! 
[Enter Soldiers and Girls. Dora pan- 
tomimes a request for their help in 
persuading Floyd } 

Dora, Soldiers, Girls [Singing]: 
We love a cop 

We love a cop 

[The soldiers seize Floyd and start 
dragging him to the party] 

Ployd [Singing]: 

I don’t wannu argue with you dough- 
boys 

Let’s get one thing clear 

Either you decide to let me go, boys, 
Or we'll have a private war right here. 
[He shakes himself free but is 
promptly seized by the girls] 

Girls: 

We know you’re a patriot, Floyd 
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In a uniform or not, Floyd 
No one thinks of you as an also-ran 
We prefer to think you’re a plain- 
clothes man 
All: 
We love a cop 
We love a cop 
Come along and join our friendly 
send-off 
You have stalled enough 
So lead ... on... McDuff! 
[They exit with Floyd] 
Blackout 


scene 10 


Place: The main room of the Ben 
Marino Association on West Third 
Street, 

At rise: Music and cheers are heard 
from the yard, which is shut off, so 
that only the small set in. the center 
of the stage is exposed. Marie is 
sitting at card table. She is affected 
by the sadness of Fiorello’s departure. 
Morris stands at the door, looking 
out at crowd dancing in the yard. 


The dancing stops; the crowd applauds. 


Morris: They sure are giving him a 
great send-off, 

Marie: Yes. 

[She lowers her face to cover her 
quivering lip] 

Morris [Turns]: What's the matter, 
Marie? 

Marie [Very small voice]: What if I 
never see him again? 

Morris [Touches her shoulder re- 
assuringly]: You will. 

Marie: I’m sorry, Morris. 

Morris: They can’t kill him. 

Marie: Bullets can kill anybody. 
Morris: No, not him. 

Fiorello [His voice is heard out in 
the yard]: Let’s get out of it for a 
couple of seconds. [Fiorello and Thea 
come in. Fiorello wears a flier’s uni- 
form; Thea, a party dress} Hello, 
you two. 

Morris: Great turnout, Mr. LaGuardia. 
Thea: Isn’t it wonderful? Everybody, 
just everybody! Aren’t you proud, 
Marie? 

Marie [Managing to control her 
voice}: Oh, yes. 

[She goes out] 

Fiorello: Where is she going? 
Morris: Those papers, you know, 


before you go. I'll check on it. 

[He goes out after her] 

Thea: Dear Marie, she’s so upset 
about your going. away. 

Fiorello: } don’t want her to be. 

I told her I was going t> come back. 
Thea: I know you will. 

Fiorello: Thea—this is our last 
chance to talk. 

Thea: No, it isn’t. We'll talk when 
you come back. 

Fiorello: You know what’s going to 
happen when I come back, don’t you? 
Thea: You're going to run for 
President. 

Fiorello: Better yet—I’m going to 
marry you. 

Thea: Do we have to discuss 
marriage? 

Fiorello: Thea—you’re in my thoughts 
constantly. Now, I’m not an idiot. 
And I know you have other men who 
are in love with you—as I am. So I 
want to have you tell me now—before 
I go away—what’s the score? That’s 
what I want to know—what’s the score? 
Thea: I do admire you so much— 
you know that—and I respect you. 
But is that enough for marriage? 
Fiorello: I thought we were very 
close, Thea. 

Thea: Oh, yes. We have been—and 
when you helped us win our strike, 
and when I helped you win your seat 
in Congress—those were wonderful 
days. 

Fiorello: We'll have more of them. 
Thea: I’m so confused. I’ve been 
asking a little advice. 

Fiorello: If you want advice, you 
come to me. 

Thea: I asked a friend of mine, 
Father O’Rourke. I asked him did he 
think it a good idea for an Italian 
Catholic girl to marry an Italian 
Jewish Episcopalian. 

Fiorello [Dry]: You chose the right 
person to ask all right. 

Thea: You know what he said? 
Fiorello: Of course, I know. What 
could he say? But I notice something 
else. 

Thea: What? 

Fiorello: I notice you’re thinking 
about marrying me or you wouldn’t 
have asked him. 


Thea: Oh—you noticed that. 


Fiorello: Yes, and I notice something 
else. 

Thea; What else? 

Fiorello: I know you're not going out 
steady with any of these lounge 
lizards who are hanging around you. 
Thea: Oh! 

Fiorello: So quit arguing. After I 
get Trieste for you—when I come 
back— 

Thea [/mpulsive]: Not for me—for 
justice! That’s why we should get 
Trieste! 

Fiorello: I’m going to capture it for 
you, personally. 

Thea: Oh, Fiorello, if you do— 

[She kisses him on the cheek] 
Fiorello: If I do, you’re going to have 
to kiss me better than that. [Starts to 
embrace her, but there is a knock 

at the door] Who is it? 

[Morris sticks his head in] 

Morris: I think we'd better get this 
done before they close in on you, 
Mr. LaGuardia. 

Fiorello: Oh, yes, of course, come in, 
Morris. [Morris and Marie enter] 
Marie, give me those papers. I'll sign 
them. Let’s get it over. with. 

[He sits at the table and signs papers 
as Marie places them in front of him 
one at a time] 

Thea: Morris, you think your wife 
will Jet you dance with me? 

Morris [Giving her his arm]: She 
better, after all the money I spent at 
Roseland! 

[They go out into the yard] 

Fiorello: There—and those—I hope 
you checked them. 

Marie: Yes, I did. 

Fiorello [Touches her hand as she 
gathers the papers]: Thank you, 
Marie, for many things. [He looks out 
the window] Now, look at that—isn’t 
that pretty? I like dancing. 

Marie: I do, too. 

Fiorello: You do? That’s a surprise 
to me. All right, come on now, let’s 
see if we can keep in step. 

[They dance awkwardly in the room, 
while the set revolves and opens up, 
revealing the yard. Everyone is danc- 
ing. Many men are in uniform. All the 
girls wear party frocks. Ben mounts 
a platform. The crowd grows quiet 
and waits | 
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Ben: And now, friends, it’s time to 
say good-bye. My boy [Puts a hand 
on Fiorello’s shoulder]—in addition 
to all the other great things he’s done 
there in Washigton—he’s now going 
over there to clean up the map of 
Europe for good old Uncle Sam. 
[Applause] Ladies and gentlemen, 
with all our thanks and all our best 
wishes, and a prayer from right here 
in our hearts—we say good-bye and 
good luck and God bless you and 
give the Kaiser a good swift kick you- 
know-where from all of us. [Crowd 
laughs] Captain LaGuardia has asked 
for no speechmaking. Instead he 
thinks we'd all like music. 
[He motions to Thea to lead singing] 
Thea [Sings “Till Tomorrow”): 
Twilight descends 
Everything ends 
Till tomorrow, tomorrow 
Since we must part 
Here is my heart 
Till tomorrow, tomorrow 
Clonds drifting by 
Echo a sigh 
Parting is such sweet sorrow 
I'm drifting, too, 
Dreaming of you 
Till tomorrow comes. 
Company [Final chorus]: 
Twilight descends 
Everything ends 
Till tomorrow, tomorrow 
Since we must part 
Here is my heart 
Till tomorrow, tomorrow 
Clouds drifting by 
Echo a sigh 
Parting is such sweet sorrow 
I'm drifting, too, 
Dreaming of you 
Till tomorrow comes, 

Blackout 


scene 11 


A movie screen is lowered. 

Picture: The Pathé News rooster 
crowing. 

Caption: Camp Dix, New Jersey 
First Draftees Report for Training 
Picture: American draftees in camp 
having their teeth examined. 
Caption: Washington, D. C. 

Flying Congressman, F. H. LaGuardia, 
Clears Desk on Which He Helped 


Shape the Draft Act. 

Picture: Fiorello in civilian clothes at 
his desk, busily signing papers. 
Caption: Somewhere in Fran¢e 
LaGuardia Squadron Prepares for 
Action 

Picture: Fiorello and his men 
gathered around a biplane. 
Caption: Action! 

Picture: Aerial dogfight. 

Caption: The Major’s First Scalp! 
Picture: Fiorello in close-up at 
controls of plane. German plane is 
hit, plummets to earth. 

Caption: Trieste 

King Victor Emmanuel Reclaims 
Trieste for Italy 

Picture: Victor Emmanuel amid 
cheering throng. 

Caption: Trieste’s Favorite Son 
Picture: Fiorello in flier’s uniform. 
Caption: “Aw, shucks, it was 
nothing.” 

Picture: Fiorello rocking back and 
forth and smiling shyly at camera. 
Caption: Armistice 

Picture: Exultant throngs, Times 
Square, newspapers proclaiming 
Armistice, flags waving, etc. 
Caption: New York Harbor: 

Home Again! 

[The orchestra underscores “Home 
Again” | 

Picture: Troop ship entering New 
York Harbor, passing the Statue of 
Liberty, pulling into a dock, soldiers 
waving and coming down gangplank. 
[The picture dissolves into a real 
gangplank. The stage is full of re- 
turning soldiers. Fiorello walks to 
the gangplank. The crowd cheers} 
Fiorello: My friends—it’s good to be 
back in this wonderful country—this 
wonderful city. It’s good to be home. 
Company [Singing softly, “Home 
Again” | 

Home again 

Home again 

What a day 

Home again 

Home again 

Home again to stay. 

[Fiorello walks down the gangplank, 
passes the eagerly waiting Marie, 
hurries to Thea] 


‘Fiorello: Thea, I brought you a 


present—a key to the city—Trieste. 





Thea: Oh, Fiorello! 

Fiorello: Now what's the score? 
Thea: Yes! 

[They embrace. The crowd sings 
“Home Again” while confetti falls] 
Company: 

Home again 

Home again 

Home to stay 

Home again 

Home again 


In the U.S.A. , 
Curtain 


act 2 scene 1 


Place: The LaGuardia home. 

At rise: Thea, wearing a kimono and 
mules, is setting out breakfast. 

From the bedroom, offstage, Fiorello’s 
voice is heard raised cheerily in a 
snatch of opera. The phone rings. 
Thea hurries to answer it. 

Thea [/nto phone]: Hello? Yes, 

this is Mrs. LaGuardia. Put him on. 
Oh, hello, Ben— 

[Fiorello stops singing] 

Fiorello [Enters from the bedroom. 
He wears a shirt, tie, under-drawers. 
No pants]: Hey, honeybunch! I can’t 
find my pants. 

Thea: Ben wants to talk to you. 
Fiorello: Where’s my black suit? 
[Sits down beside her and takes the 
phone] Yes, Ben? I said what? My 
war record? What's the matter with 
it? I don’t care if it was ten years 
ago—facts are facts. I’m busy, Ben. 
Good-bye. [To Thea] Thinks I talked 
too much about my war record in that 
interview. These nickel-and-dime 
ward heelers! Where’s my black suit? 
Thea: In the kitchen. I’m sending it 
out to be pressed. 


~ Fiorello [Crosses toward the kitchen 


door]: How do you expect me to beat 
Jimmy Walker if I wear pressed 
pants? 

[The phone rings. He exits into the 
kitchen] 

Thea [/nto phone]: Hello. Oh, Ben 
—-I’m sorry. You know how he is on 
the first day of the campaign. [She 
stops as Fiorello re-enters. He is 
carrying a crumpled black suit all 
balled up in a wad under his arm] 
Oh, darling, no, you're not going to 
wear that! 
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Fiorello [Surprised, as he shakes out 
the crumpled suit]: Why not? 

Thea: You're an important man. 
You’re running for Mayor. You can’t 
go around looking like a— 
Fiorello: I’ve got a big speech at a 
Hundred Twenty-fifth Street tonight. 
I want to look like the people I'll be 
talking to. Not like that tinhorn 
tailor’s dummy they’ve got down in 
City Hall. 

[He exits into the bedroom] 

Thea [/nto phone]: Ben, he’s busy 
just now. Can I take a message? 

All right, I understand. [The door 
buzzer sounds] Good-bye. 

[Thea hangs up and hurries to 
answer the door] 

Fiorello's Voice [Shouts]: Hey, 
honeybunch! Those notes I was 
making last night on my speech? 
Dora [Offstage]: Hello! 

Thea: Hello! 

[Dora enters wearing street clothes] 
Dora: I hope you don’t mind my 
dropping in on you like this, Thea. 
Thea: Of course not, Dora. 

Dora: Floyd’s got another job. 
Thea: Another one? 

Dora: Every year another promotion. 
I'm so excited. 

Fiorello [Enters, wearing pants and 
fastening his belt]: Hi, Dora. 

Dora: Good morning, Mr. LaGuardia. 
Thea: They're right here, darling! 
Fiorello [Taking the papers from 
Thea]: How’s the sewer business? 
Dora: That's what I came over to tell 
Thea about. I’m so excited. Floyd's 
just given up sewers. 

Fiorello: Too bad. I thought it suited 
him. 

[He disappears into the bedroom 
with the papers] 

Thea: You mustn’t mind Fiorello’s 
jokes about Floyd. 

[They go to the table, where Thea 
pours coffee] 

Dora: Oh, I don’t mind. You ought 
to hear what Floyd says about him. 
Politics! Ish-ke-bibble—we just have 
to go along with our men—that’s all. 
Guess what happened? Floyd’s going 
iuto garbage! 

Thea: Is that better than sewers? 
Dora: He has the city’s disposal 
contract for lower Manhattan. 


[Fiorello comes in. He is buttoning 
his vest with one hand} 

Fiorello: There was a yellow sheet, 
with some figures, the amount of city 
funds Walker spent to put a private 
steam room into his City Hall office. 
Thea: Right here, darling. 

Fiorello: Oh—thanks. 

[He exits] 

Thea: Well, I’m very happy for you 
and Floyd. 

Dora: Thea, it’s just wonderful. 
The people we meet and the social 
events. The other night at Luchow’s 
Jimmy Hines stopped and said, “How 
do you do,” and Al Smith was practi- 
cally next to me—except on the other 
side of the restaurant. Honestly! 
I’m so excited! 

[The phone rings] 

Thea [/nto phone]: Hello? Oh, hello, 
Ben. No, I haven't had a chance yet. 
He’s —[Fiorello appears at the bed- 
room door, studying notes] Wait a 
minute, Ben. [To Fiorello, as she 
puts down the phone] He's calling 
back about your speech tonight. 
[Fiorello is crossing toward the 
phone] Ben thinks you should let 
somebody else represent you uptown, 
while you go out to Staten Island 
tonight and— 

Fiorello [Stops moving toward the 
phone and, annoyed, turns]: Tell him 
to stick to poker and I'll stick to 
running my own campaign! 

[He exits into the bedroom] 

Dora: Well, I’ve got to run. I’m 
meeting Floyd at our new penthouse. 
That’s what he got me to celebrate 
the promotion. 

Thea {Walking Dora to the door, 
she picks up the phone]: He’s sweet 
as well as loyal. Give him my best. 
Dora: I will, darling. 

[She exits] 

Thea: Good-bye, Dora. [/nto phone} 
I'm sorry, Ben. I can’t get him now. 
But I'll give him your message. 

Dora [Re-enters]: Oh, gosh, isn’t this 
awful? 

Thea: Yes, Ben. Good-bye. 

[She hangs up] 

Dora: I’m so excited about Floyd, I 
forgot all about you! Thea, what did 
the doctor say? 

Thea [Glancing nervously toward the 


bedroom door]: It’s nothing, nothing 
at all. 

Dora: You sure? 

Thea: Forget it, please. Forget I 
ever said a word. I'm all right. I'm 
a little tired, the doctor says, and 
maybe a little run-down, and all I 
need is rest. 

Dora: Well, now, you see you get it. 
You hear? 

Thea: Of course I will. 

Dora: Because health, boy, I’m telling 
you, Thea, without your health you 
can have swell clothes, and be going 
out in society and everything wonder- 
ful, and you have one little ‘pain in 
your stomach and the whole thing 
gives you a pain in the stomach. 
You know what I mean? Take care 
of yourself. 

[She exits. Fiorello enters, now com- 
pletely dressed, and goes toward the 
breakfast table} 

Fiorello: Well, I’m on my way. 
[Suddenly stops and looks through 
his pockets] Wait a minute—I had 
some figures on Alderman Marconi’s 
bank deposits. [Finds the papers] 
Oh, here they are. 

[He sits down and sips coffee hastily 
as he fusses with the papers] 

Thea: Joe Marconi? 

Fiorello [Grimly]: The same. 

Thea: Is he in trouble? 

Fiorello: Now, honeybunch, I know 
he heads the charity for Trieste and 
all the Italians are soft on him, but a 
crook is a crook. If Morris or Marie 
call, tell them I’m on my way. 

Thea: I haven’t seen Marie in weeks. 
Why don’t you ask her to dinner some 
night? 

Fiorello: All right, honeybunch, when 
you're feeling a little stronger. 
Thea: Is she going steady with any- 
one now? 

Fiorello: How do I know? You 
women! 

Thea: Well, she should get married. 
Fiorello: Then what'll I do? 

Thea: Darling! 

[Thea gives him a reproving glance] 
Fiorello: No, I didn’t mean it. If 
she finds the right man, I'll scream to 
high heaven, but I'll be happy for 
her. [He rises, kisses her, and goes 
to door as he talks. She follows] 








Now.don’t send any more suits out to 
be pressed until this campaign is 
ever. I don’t know when I'll be 
home. This rally starts at eleven. 
But if you're still awake, and you 
keep your window open, around about 
midnight you should hear a long loud 
scream. [He gives Thea another 
quick kiss and snatches up his ten- 
gallon hat] That will be Jimmy 
Walker yelling Uncle! 

[He slaps the hat on his head and 
exits. Thea stares after him for a 
moment. Standing alone, she sings 
the ballad: “When Did 1 Fall in 
Love?” } 

Thea [Singing]: 

There he goes, my Congressman, 
Starting his day hurrying right to a 
fight 

There he goes, Sir Galahad, 
Galloping off, riding his white 
Willy’s-Knight. 

Out of the house ten seconds and I 
miss him 

I miss him more with each good-bye 
Out of the house ten seconds and I 
miss him 

And no one’s more astonished than I. 
I never once pretended that I loved 
him 

When did it start 

This change of heart? 

When did I fall in love 

What night 

Which day 

When did I first begin to feel this way 
How could the moment pass 

Unfelt 

Ignored 

Where was the blinding flash 

Where was the crashing chord 
When did I fall in love 

I can’t recall 

Not that it matters at all 

It doesn’t matter when, or why, or 
how 

As long as I love him now. 

When did respect first become 
affection 

When did affection suddenly soar 
What a strange and beautiful touch 
That I love him so much 

When I didn’t before. 

When did I fall in love 

What night 





Which day 

When did I first begin to feel this way 

How could the moment pass 

Unfelt 

Ignored 

Where was the blinding flash 

Where was the crashing chord 

When did I fall in love 

I can’t recall 

Not that it matters at all 

I'm where I want to be 

His love, his wife 

Until the end of my life. 
Blackout 


scene 2 


Place: The terrace, of Floyd and 
Dora McDuff’s penthouse home. 

At rise: The butler is putting a punch 
bowl down on the table. Dora enters. 
Dora: Chadwick! 

Butler: Yes, madame? 

Dora: Did you fix a place for the 
actress to change? 

Butler: Yes, madame, in the blue 
room. 

Dora: Oh, good. 

[Floyd enters] 

Floyd: Say, Chadwick, the boot- 
legger’s late, so we better get out 
some of that gin I made last week. 
Butler: Very good, sir. 

[The Butler goes out} 

Floyd [Disappointed]: Jimmy Hines 
ain’t coming. He just phoned, but a 
lot of other big Tammany politicians 
will be here so I want everything to 
go off swell. 

Dora: I don’t see how it can be so 
swell when they aren’t even bringing 
their wives. 

Floyd: It’s a business meeting. 
Dora: With 2 lot of chorus girls? 
Floyd: With a celebrated music 
comedy star—Mitzi Travers. 

Dora: Oh sure, and those others down 
there—you ought to hear them. “It’s 
cute!— You're cute!—I’m cute!” 
Floyd: Listen, stupid—Jimmy Hines 
is givin’ me the honor of running this 
rally. You ought to be proud I asked 
those big shots here. 

Dora: Big shots! And a gangster 
like Frankie Scarpini—what’s he 
doing here? 





Floyd: The Commissioner wants to 
see him. Now mind your own 
business or I'll give you a clout. 
[He raises his hand to strike her. 
She faces up to him, nose to nose] 
Dora [Chin out]: Just you try it! 
Just you try it! Just once! 

[Floyd falters, drops his hand, 
crosses, and sits} 

Floyd [ Defeated, pleading]: Listen, 
Dora. I asked him here because I 
wanted to show off the penthouse, and 
the oil paintings and everything. 
Dora, please, I don’t care about those 
girls. I ain’t never looked at no other 
dame but you since we first met up. 
Dora [Contrite]: I’m sorry. [She sits 
in his lap} T'll be good. 

[Voices are heard offstage. Dora 
gets off Floyd’s lap. The Judge 
enters] 

Judge: Evening, Floyd. 

Floyd: Oh, Judge, come on in. 
Sweetheart, you know Judge Carter. 
Dora: How do you do, Judge? 
[Dora goes out] 

Judge: Nice place you got here, 
Floyd. 

Floyd; It’s comfortable. It’s home. 
By the way, Judge, the Chief wanted 
me to thank you for your help in 
killing that indictment. Nice to know 
we can count on you. 

Judge: Thank you. 

[Several men enter] 

Commissioner: Well, I’m telling 
you— 

Politician: Nobody pays any at- 
tention to what LaGuardia says. 
Commissioner: I’m getting damn 
sick and tired of being insulted by 
that man. And so is Hines and 
Marconi and a lot of others. 
Politician: But if the public thinks 
we get a hoodlum like Frank Scarpini 
to—? 

Commissioner: The public won't 
think—’cause they won’t know. 
Floyd: Commissioner—every body 
knows that LaGuardia is just a 
loudmouth. 

Commissioner: Suppose he was 
saying these things about you? 
Politician: Maybe we could shut 
Fiorello up if we could get something 
on him. 
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Floyd: What? 

A Man: How about women? 

Floyd: Women, hell—he won’t even 
listen to a dirty story. Not a chance. 
Judge: Floyd, how about letting him 
get hit by a truck? 

Floyd: I don’t know if it’s practical. 
He’s awful fast on his feet. 

[Enter several chorus girls] 

Cutie: All right for we girls to come 
out here? 

Floyd: Come right along, certainly. 
Cutie: Oh, this is cute. Oh, what a 
gorgeous view. You can see the roof 
of our theatre. 

[Dora enters, followed by Mitzi] 
Dora: Floyd, here’s Miss Travers. 
Mitzi: How nice! 

Floyd: Gentlemen—the star of the 
evening. Miss Mitzi Travers. 

First Man: Miss Travers. 

Fourth Man: Nice to have you on 
our side, Miss Travers. 

Mitzi: I don’t know much about 
politics, although I certainly hope 
I’m not stupid. 

Floyd: All right, folks, now let’s pay 
attention. Maybe we'll put this song 
just in front of Jimmy Walker’s big 
speech, Introducing that wonderful 
little actress, the golden-voiced star 
of Yoo-Hoo Yah-Hoo, Miss Mitzi 
Travers! 

[Floyd applauds] 

Mitzi [Sings “Gentleman Jimmy”): 
Live and let live 

Love and let love 

There are no finer sentiments than 
those 

Live and let live 

Love and let love 

That’s what Jimmy tells the world 
Where e’er he goes 

In London, in Paris 

Bermuda and Rome 

They love him 

Just like we do at home 

Who's that genial gentleman in the 
Silk Hat 

Gray spats 

Striped pants 

Why that’s 

Gotta be him 

Gentleman Jimmy 

Who’s that swell celebrity with the 
Glad hand 


Quick wit 

New York's 

Fav’rite 

That'll be him 

Gentleman Jimmy 

Say, Jim, we promise on voting day 
We will love you in November as we 
do in May 

Hey! 

Who's that dapper happy-go-lucky 
Son of Broadway 

We love James J. Walker. 

Why, he’s as graceful as Fred Astaire 
He’s the man who kept the subway to 
a five-cent fare 

So there! 

Who’s that dapper, happy-go-lucky 
Son of Broadway 

We love James J. 

*Cause under him Manhattan is just a 
Syn...o... nym for 

Generous . . . Gentleman .. . 

James J. Walker! 

[The girls all talk at the end of the 
song | 

First Cutie: You were wonderful! 
Second Cutie: That'll be the biggest 
bit! 

Third Cutie: It’s cute! It’s so cute! 
Fourth Cutie: And so meaning! The 
words and everything! 

Floyd: Well, we all agree that goes 
in. 

Another Man: That'll be the hit of 
the rally, Miss Travers. 

[Enter Frank Scarpini with Body- 
guards] Hi, Frankie! 

First Man: Oh—here’s Frankie. 
Frankie [To Bodyguards]: Okay, 
boys. 

[Bodyguards exit] 

Commissioner: Come on in. We’ve 
been waiting for you. 

Ployd: All right, girls. Now let’s 
see what you're going to do. 

Cutie: Where’s our shoes? I gave 
that man our shoes. [Enter Butler] 
Oh—here they are. 

Dora: This way, girls. 

[She leads the girls out to the blue 
room| 

Commissioner [To Scarpini]: We've 
been talking over that little problem. 
Mitzi [7'o Floyd]: I could introduce 
my number by saying that I’m a 
personal friend of Jimmy’s. 


Floyd: I tell you, Mitzi, Mr. Hines 

says let’s keep personal things out 

of it—on account of possible trouble 

with—you know, 

Frankie [To Commissioner]: When 

he makes this speech at a Hundred 

Sixth Street— 

Commissioner: That’s next week! 

Prankie: Yah—[Dora enters and 

crosses to Floyd. Frankie leans close 

to the Commissioner} Well, here’s 

the idea. 

Dora [To Floyd as she eyes 

Scarpini]: I think he’s a terrible- 

looking man. 

Ployd [Nervous]: Easy, kid, he'll 

hear you. He ain’t so bad when you 

get to know him. 

Dora: Is there one good thing about 

him? 

Floyd: Yes. He’s loyal. 

Dora: He’s very mean-looking. 

Floyd: For God’s sake, keep quiet. 

You want to get me bumped off? 

Commissioner: There’s a roof right 

over the platform where he’s going to 

speak. 

Frankie: The Commish—he’s not so 

dumb. 

Commissioner: And you'll have some- 

body up there ready to drop it on 

him, is that it? 

Frankie: We'll brain him—don’t 

worry. 

Politician: But what’s this about the 

fire alarm? 

[Cutie enters] 

Cutie: You ready for we girls? 

Ployd: All ready, gentlemen? 

Commissioner: Maybe Frankie and I 

should go downstairs and—? 

Frankie [Ogling the Cuties}: No, 

wait. I want to see the tomatoes. 

Ployd: Okay, kids. 

Cutie: Line up, everybody. 

Floyd: If we like this, we can tack 

it right on to Mitzi’s song. 

Cutie: Oh, Mr. McDuff, you'll like 

it. It’s very original. 

[The girls come out, tap dancing 

to the “Gentleman Jimmy” music] 

Girls’ Feet: Clomp, Clomp, Clomp 

Clippety Cloppety ... 

Cutie: Hey-hey! 

Girls’ Feet: Tap tap tap... 
Blackout 
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scene 3 


Place: Fiorello's law office. 

At rise: In the private office, 
Fiorello is seated behind his desk. 
A Reporter is in the chair beside 

the desk. Ben Marino is standing at 
one side. In the outer office, Marie 
is at the filing cabinet. Neil, now more 
mature-looking than when we last saw 
him, is working at a desk, Morris, 
who also looks older, is talking on 
the phone. A new girl, Florence, 

is at the switchboard. 

Morris [ Patient, dead-pan, into 
phone]: Shirley, I just don’t know. 
Listen, dear—election will be over in 
another week. Then I'll get some 
friends to introduce us. And I'll 
come to dinner nearly every night. 
[Enter Mr. Zappatella] 

Mr. Zappatella [To Florence]: I 
come to see Mr. LaGuardia, please? 
Neil [Calls]: Oh, hello, Mr. 
Zappatella, 

Mr, Zappatella [Turning from 
Florence to Neil]: Counselor, do I 
got the house? 

Neil: You certainly have. Here, sit 
down, please. [He motions to the 
chair beside his desk. Mr. Zappatella 
takes it] Mr. LaGuardia couldn’t 
attend the closing himself, so I 
appeared as the attorney of record. 
If you'll just sign here, please. 

[He places some papers in front of 
Mr. Zappatella and hands him a pen. 
Mr. Zappatella begins very 
laboriously to sign his name] 

Morris [Into phone]: Shirley, you 
and the twins go ahead and eat. Me, 
rl just— 

Neil [Indicating another place on 
the documents]: And here, please. 
[Mr. Zappatella begins again the 
laborious business of signing his 
name } 

Morris [/rritable, into phone}: I 
can’t help it if they’re forgetting what 
their daddy looks like. Sometimes I 
can’t remember myself. [He hangs up 
and addresses Marie] Be happy 
you're not married. 

Marie: Oh yeah? 

Morris [Contrite]: Marie! 

Marie [Pinches his cheek forgiv- 
ingly]: You're cute. 


[The voices die down in the outer 
office and come up in the inner office} 
Reporter [Wad of folded copy paper 
and pencil in hand]: Would you mind 
repeating that, Mr. LaGuardia? 
Fiorello: I said, when the ballot 
boxes are opened you will find that I 
have beaten Mayor Walker by at least 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
votes, 

Reporter [Scribbling]: Three 
hundred and fifty thousand. 
Fiorello: If the weather is good, you 
can raise that figure to a half a 
million. The voters know me, they 
know my war record. 

[Ben Marino rolls his eyes to heaven 
in disgust] 

Reporter: Then you expect to 
keep the Italian vote? 

Fiorello [Rising]: Now, look here, 
young man—what do you mean by 
that? 

Ben [Warningly|: Major! 

Fiorello: Why shouldn’t I keep the 
Italian vote? 

Reporter: I thought maybe— 
Fiorello: You thought what? Come 
on, don’t waste my time with a lot 
of mumbling. What did you think 
maybe? 

Reporter: You called Alderman 
Marconi a crook. 

Fiorello: Well, isn’t he? 

Reporter: He’s very popular with the 
Italian people. 

Fiorello: I didn’t call him a crook. 
I called him a thief. A chiseling tin- 
horn pickpocket who has robbed the 
city for years. 

Reporter: May I print that? 
Fiorello: In capital letters. 
Reporter: Thank you, Mr. 
LaGuardia. 

[He goes] 

Piorello: I guess that will hold him. 
Ben [Slowly]: I guess so. 

[He starts for the door] 

Fiorello: Where you going? 

Ben: For some fresh air. [Pauses, 
looks at Fiorello, then starts out 
again] See you tonight. 

Fiorello: Ben! [Ben stops] What's 
the matter with you? 

Ben: I’ve got a delicate stomach. 
Some kinds of things upset me. 
Fiorello: Like what? 


The dance celebrating Jimmy Walker's victory in the mayoralty 
campaign (end of scene 2, Act 2). 


Ben: Like the way you been running 
this campaign, Major. 

Fiorello: You think you can do 
better? 

Ben: I could make a few suggestions. 
Fiorello: Like the way you did in 
that lousy district of yours before 

I took it over? 

Ben: I thought you'd bring that up. 
Fiorello: Just to remind you that I’ve 
been right, and you’ve been wrong. 
That’s all. 

Ben: Yes, Major, you've been right, 
and you’ve done a hell of a lot of 
things that nobody thought you 
could, but once in a while you used 
to listen to some of us dumb bastards 
make a suggestion. You're going to 
lose, Major. Why? Because you 
can’t play ball—not for one minute. 
We all know about your war record. 
We all know how incorruptible you 
are. You don’t have to prove it so 
many times a day. You had to throw 
the Italian vote out the window to 
prove you're a fearless leader. 
You're not trying to win an election. 
You're just hoping that someday 
they’ll put your statue up in Central 
Park. 

Fiorello: That’s quite a speech, Ben. 
Ben: That’s the short version. 
Fiorello: Well, take it home and 
work on it—and don’t come back. 
Ben: I'll come back. 

Fiorello [Furious]: I don’t need 
you. I don’t want you. Get out 

of here. [The phone rings] Good-bye. 
Ben: Good-bye, Major. [Ben goes to 
outer office and, as he exits, he ad- 
dresses Fiorello’s staff] So long, 
chumps. 

[The phone rings. Fiorello grabs it] 
Fiorello [Angry, into phone]: I told 
you I don’t want to be bothered! 
Florence: Mr. LaGuardia, it’s Dector 
Marsini. He says— 

Fiorello: Oh. Oh, well—yes—Tll 
talk to him. 

[Dora enters the outer office from 
the street] 

Dora: Marie! 

Marie: Dora, come on in. 
Florence [Into phone]: All right, 
Dr. Marsini, here’s Mr. LaGuardia. 
Fiorello [Inzo his phone}: That’s 
all right. Of course, of course. 











Dora: I gotta talk to you, Marie. 
Very private. 

Marie: My gosh. Something wrong? 
Sure, dear, right over here. 

[She leads Dora to a deserted corner 
of the outer office] 

Neil [Jogging the documents into a 
neat pile]: That does it, Mr. 
Zappatella, the house is yours. 
[Fiorello has finished talking on the 
phone. He hangs up and comes into 
the outer office} 

Fiorello: Florence, get my wife, 
please. 

Mr. Zappatella: Thank you, Mr. 
LaGuardia. I now can tell my Rosa 
it’s true. We got our own house. 
[He exits] 

Florence: I have Mrs. LaGuardia. 
[Fiorello hurries back into his private 
office and picks up the phone} 

Dora [To Marie]: Now remember, 
you promised. And you've got to 
make him promise. 

Marie: Oh, he will, Dora. You don’t 
have to worry about that. I know Mr. 
LaGuardia will feel the way I do, 
that you’ve been a real friend. 

Dora: Gee whiz, Marie, a person gets 
se mixed up. I want to be loyal to 
Floyd. He’s really a good, decent 
person, really he is. But I also can’t 
forget what Mr. LaGuardia once did 
for all of us. Gee, I want to do the 
right thing. 

Marie: You did. You don’t have to 
worry about it, Dora. Nobody will 
ever know. I promised. I double 
promised. 

{Dora nods her head, believing 
Marie, and goes out. Marie sees her 
as far as the door] 

Piorello [On the phone in the inner 
office}: Now, honeybunch, what’s the 
use of paying the doctor good money 
if you don’t do what he tells you to 
do? You've heard me make speeches 
before, and you'll hear me make 
plenty more. So you can forget about 
this one tonight and take care of 
yourself. I want you to go to bed and 
stay there. The doctor says you need 
rest. [Marie knocks on his office 
door. Fiorello turns toward the door] 
Well—? [Marie sticks her head in. 
Fiorello speaks into phone] I've got 
te hang up now, Thea. [To Marie] 





Come in, Marie. [Marie enters. He 
continues into phone} Something im- 
portant has come up. Now I want 
you to listen, honeybunch. You go to 
bed. And when I come home, I'll do 
the whole damn speech over for you. 
Is that clear? You bet. You bet your 
life. Now, you do that. Good-bye. 
[Hangs up. To Marie} What’s wrong? 
Marie: First, Mr. LaGuardia, you 
must understand—what I’m going to 
tell you is an absolute secret. 
Fiorello: I understand. 

Marie: Absolute! 

Fiorello: Marie, I said I understand. 
Marie: Because Dora could get in 
terrible trouble. 

Fiorello: Nobody's getting into 
trouble. Now spill it. 

Marie: Dora heard some men talking 
to her husband. They’re going to start 
some trouble at your speech tonight. 
Fiorello: Oh, they are? 

Marie: First they’re going to turn in 
a fire alarm at Madison and a Hun- 
dred and Fifth. Then some other 
thugs are going to be up on a roof 
and they’re going to have a baby 
carriage full of paving blocks. And 
then in all the excitement they're 
going to push it off the roof on top 
of your head! 

Fiorello: Now, isn’t that typical? 
Good! It shows they’re frightened. 
Marie: But it’s murder! They’re 
going to try to kill you! 

Fiorello [Striding to the outer office]: 
The whole damn German air force 
tried that once, and look what hap- 
pened to them! [At the door} Neil! 
Neil: Yes, Major? 

Fiorello: Morris! 

Morris [Who has been talking on the 
phone]: Never mind, Shirley, give 
the twins my share. 

[He hangs up and, with Neil, hurries 
after Fiorello into the private office] 
Fiorello [After they have shut the 
door]: Neil. 

Neil: Yes, Major? 

Fiorello: There’s a fire-alarm box at 
Madison and a Hundred and Fifth. 
During my speech tonight, someone 
may try to send in an alarm. Don’t 
let him. Got it? 

Neil: Yes, sir. [Pause] Suppose 
there’s a fire? 





Fiorello: Not tonight! Your job is to 
see that nobody pulls that lever. 
Morris, get hold of someone at head- 
quarters and have some guards put on 
the roof over the platform where I’m 
speaking. If they see any baby car- 
riages, throw them down the stairs. 
Morris [Stunned}: Major! Baby 
carriages? 

Fiorello: They'll be full of paving 
blocks. Well, Neil, what about it? 
Get moving. 

Neil: I was just thinking, Major, 
suppose it’s a policeman? 

Fiorello: Tell him if the law won’t 
protect us, we'll have to protect our- 
selves. Get tough with him. And if you 
have to—hit him. Don’t hesitate. 
Neil [/ncredulous]: Sock a cop? 
Fiorello: Yes. Punch him in the eye. 
Come on, get moving. 

[He leads the way out, followed by 
Morris and Neil] 

Morris [To Florence]: Call Shirley 
and tell her I’m in jail. 

Blackout 


scene 4 


Place: Macison Avenue and One 
Hundred and Fifth Street. There is a 
fire-alarm box downstage left. 

At rise: We can hear sounds of a 
political rally: Fiorello’s voice rising 
and falling, occasional cheers, etc. 
Neil walks up and down, looking 
around, on guard. Three young men 
walk through from left to right. 
First Man: It’s a rally. You know, 
speeches, vote forme, I’m a great guy. 
Second Man: Jimmy Walker? 

First Man: No, no, it’s that nut La- 
Guardia. What a kill-joy that guy is. 
He wants to reform everything. 
Geez, I think Jimmy Walker’s got 
the right idea. 

[They go out. Neil has strolled over 
right. A Tough Man comes in furtively 
and goes over to the alarm box. He 
unhooks the little hammer to break 
the glass. Neil hurries up to him] 
Neil: Hey! What are you doing? 
Tough Man: Just reading this here 
sign. Got any objections? 

Neil: Got no objection to your reading. 
Tough Man: All right, mister, then 
how’s about minding your own 
business? 











Neil: Just don’t pull the handle. 
Tough Man: Why not shouldn’t I pull 
the handle? 

Neil: Cause the fire department is 
tired. 

Tough Man: And what's that to you? 
Neil [Sore]: I’m on duty here. I got 
orders not to bother the fire depart- 
ment tonight, see? 

Tough Man [Giving Neil a wide 
berth}: Good for you. [Turns and 
retreats] I got a couple of friends 
I'll tell about that. 

[He goes off. Cheers are heard off- 
stage. Two men and a woman walk 
through from left to right] 

Derby: What do you mean vote Re- 
publican? They’re against the people, 
ain’t they? 

Fedora: Vote Independent, I say. 
Derby: That’s a lot of malarkey. 
What does that get you? 

[As they go out, a Frantic Man runs 
in left and seizes the little metal 
hammer of the fire-alarm box] 
Frantic: Fire! Fire! 

Neil [Grabs him and shoves him 
away]: Just a second, buddy. Keep 
your hands off that! 

Frantic: There’s a fire! 

Neil: Keep your hands off that! 
Frantic: My room is on fire! [Neil 
pushes him back again] The building 
is burning up! 

Neil: Let it burn. 

Frantic: Get out of my way, I tell 
you! [Neil pushes him back violently 
and he falls} God damn you, you'll 
pay for this. Are you crazy? What's 
the matter with you? 

[He gets up} 

Neil: I don’t think there is any fire. 
Frantic: My house is on fire, I tell 
you! 

Neil: Where do you live? 

Frantic: Huh? 

Neil: I thought so. Well, you can 
just wait until after the speech is 
over to have your house burn down. 
Frantic: Wise guy, huh? 

[A couple of other tough-looking 
characters enter to back up Frantic. 
Morris enters] 

Morris: Neil. 

Neil: Just in time, Morris. I may 
want you to identify this guy in court. 
Frantic: I'll show you some identify- 


ing, you fresh mug. Me and one or 
two others. 
[He joins his gang, and they go out 
to reconnoiter. Cheers are heard 
offstage] 
Neil [To Morris]: This is a busy 
little assignment the Major gave me. 
How long do you suppose before he’s 
finished with that speech? 
Morris: Neil—I got a message. 
Neil: Message? 
Morris: Neil—she died—Mrs. La- 
Guardia. They called up—I didn’t 
know what to do. 
Neil: But it can’t be! 
Morris: About an hour ago. 
Neil: God damn! 
Morris: Come on, Neil, I got a car 
out there. 
Neil: Sure, sure. 
[They hurry out. Cheers offstage. 
Frantic, backed up by several others, 
comes in. He looks around, sees there 
is no guard, and rushes to the alarm 
box. He breaks the glass and pulls 
the lever and they quickly disappear 
in all directions. The speech is heard 
offstage for a second; there are 
cheers. Then the sounds of the fire- 
alarm sirens become audible and 
gradually grow until they fill the 
theatre] 

Blackout 


scene 5 


Place: Fiorello’s office. 

At rise: Marie is alone. She wears a 
hat. She stands at the switchboard, 
talking into phone. 

Marie [Distressed]: And then the 
problem of his speeches. He has 
about twenty speeches scheduled be- 
tween now and election. No, Doctor. 
We haven’t been able to reach him 
yet. He’s still on the speaker’s nlat- 
form. But Morris and Neil are there. 
As soon as he finishes speaking, 
they’ll—[Enter Morris and Neil] 


Here they are now. Good-bye, Doctor. 


[She hangs up] Did you tell him? 
Morris: No. 

Marie: No? 

Morris: We couldn’t get to him. 
Neil: That baby carriage full of pav- 
ing blocks. They dropped it— 
Morris: I could kill myself. 








Neil: And in all the excitement— 
Marie: Is he hurt? 

[Enter Fiorello, his face smudged, 
his clothes dirty, his manner sardonic] 
Fiorello: How the hell would they 
know? 
Marie [Frightened by his appear- 
ance]: Mr. LaGuardia, you're hurt! 
Fiorello [Impatient]: No, no. All I 
need is a whisk broom and some soap 
and water. I can’t go-home looking 
like this. Get Thea on the phone. 
She’d have a relapse if she saw me 
like this: Thanks to them. [Jerks his 
head sarcastically toward Morris and 
Neil as he slaps dust from his jacket] 
What a team! You got any bridges 
that have to be held? Send for these 
two! They'll foul things up but good. 
Any of your dikes spring a leak 
lately? Send for Neil and Morris, and 
watch your whole damn country get 
flooded away before the night’s over! 
[To Neil] Where were you when that 
alarm was pulled? [To Morris] Did 
you have anybody on that roof? Or 
were you just too damn busy on the 
phone telling Shirley when to put 
the roast in? 

Morris [Halting]: Something 
happened— 

Fiorello: You bet it did. Or almost, 
anyway. Next time I want protection, 
I know two guys I'll send in the 
opposite direction. 

Morris: Major, Dr. Marsini called. 
Fiorello: The doctor? 

Marie: Yes. 

Fiorello: Dr. Marsini? 

Morris: I pulled Neil away from the 
fire-alarm box because— 

Piorello [Sharp]: Is Thea worse? 
Marie: It was my fault. 

[They stare helplessly at him] 
Fiorello: Well, come on, what is it? 
{To Marie] What are you doing here 
at night? 

Marie: Morris called me. 

Morris: It happened very suddenly. 
Dr. Marsini tried teo—he—Major, it 
happened—that’s why—it happened 
—the worst—she died. 

[Fiorello reacts, then turns quickly 
and goes out] 

Neil: Should we go with him? 
Morris: No, no, leave him alone. 
Neil: Sure. 








[He bolts out door} 
Morris: Marie, will you close the 
office? 
Marie: I will. Yes. 
[Morris goes. She turns out lights 
in inner office, then stands motionless 
and looks straight forward] 

Blackout 


scene 6 


Out of the darkness comes the voice 
of a radio Announcer. 

Announcer’s Voice: .. . several 
more hours, of course, before the final 
tabulations are complete. But it is 
perfectly clear now that James J. 
Walker has been returned to office by 
one of the most overwhelming land- 
slides ever rolled up by « candidate 
in this city. Out of a total of just 
slightly less than one million, two 
hundred thousand votes cast, Fiorello 
LaGuardia has gone down to defeat 
by well over half a million ballots. 
[During the radio speech the sound 
of crowds cheering becomes louder 
and louder, and when the lights come 
on, the stage is filled with jubilant 
celebrants who sing and dance their 
victory song, “Gentleman Jimmy” | 
Company: 

We kept our promise on voting day 
That we’d love you in November 

As we did in May 

Hey! 

Who's that dapper happy-go-lucky 
Son of Broadway 

We love James J. 

*Cause under him Manhattan is just a 
Synonym for generous Gentleman 
James 

That's him 

That’s Jimmy ... Jimmy .. . Jimmy 
Jimmy ... Jimmy ... Jimmy... 
Jimmy 

[Dancers and singers exit. Fiorello, 
Marie, Morris, Neil come in. They 
move slowly, a defeated group] 

Neil [A sudden eruption]: Major, it’s 
just rotten luck. 

Fiorello [Stops and turns]: Lack! 
Luck has nothing to do with it. Don’t 
you know the people always vote for 
the better man? 

Marie [Angry]: You know that isn’t 
so. He’s not fit to shine your shoes. 
You know that. 
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Fiorello: Damn right I do! [Pause] 
I beg your pardon, Marie. 
Marie: Oh, I’ve heard the word be- 
fore. I’ve said it quite a few times 
tonight, too. 
Fiorello: Look here now. Why do 
you keep following me around? You 
think I need somebody to hold my 
hand? 
Morris: It’s a black night for all of 
us, Major. 
[Fiorello, embarrassed and touched, 
walks away, then comes back and 
speaks quietly] 
Fiorello: You go home now. It’s 
good to have friends. I appreciate it. 
But I want to be alone now. [They 
start out, each saying “Good night.” 
Suddenly his manner changes. He 
becomes dynamic] We'll work. 
Morris [Turns]: What is it, Major? 
Fiorello: There’s work to do. Every- 
one gets hit in the head with a base- 
ball bat once in a while. Sometimes 
twice in succession. I don’t want to 
feel sorry for myself and I don’t 
want you to feel sorry for me. 
[Points] They’re out there and we'll 
fight them. If we can’t fight them in 
City Hall, we'll fight them in the 
courts. I'll see you in the office to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock. 
Morris: Yes, Major. Good night. 
[They exit. Fiorello is alone on 
the stage] 
Fiorello [Sings “The Name’s 
LaGuardia”): 
The name’s LaGuardia 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-I-A! 
[He strides off] 

Blackout 


scene 7 


Place: The main room of the Ben 
Marino Association on West Third 
Street. Over the same large round 
poker table, covered with green baize, 
still hangs the same single electric 
bulb shielded by one of those porce- 
lain shades that look like ice-cream 
cones; white on the inside, green on 
the outside. In the background, 
through a haze of cigar smoke, we 
can still see all the other recogniz- 
able symbols of a battered, musty 
political meeting house. 

At rise: Ben’s Political Hacks are 





still seated around the table. They 
are still plaving five-card stud. 
First Hack: These poor Tammany 
crooks must have bad dreams about 
Judge Seabury every night. 
[Laughter. Ben deals] 

Second Hack [Reading from a news- 
paper]: Listen. Then after he gets 
this joker on the stand and he’s sworn 
in, Judge Seabury says, “From 1929 
when Mayor Walker appointed you 
till today in 1933 your official salary 
totaled forty thousand dollars.” 
Ben: “Will you please tell the investi- 
gating committee how you were able 
to maintain a Wall Street brokerage 
account?” 

Third Hack: No, that was the Com- 
missioner of Hospitals yesterday. 
Second Hack: With this boy it’s a 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar mansion 
in Teaneck, New Jersey. 

Third Hack: And you know where 
he got it? 

Ben [Grinning]: Out of a little tin 
box his wife keeps on the kitchen 
shelf. 

[He gets up and takes the newspaper] 
Second Hack: That’s right. 

Ben [Slapping newspaper]: Give em 
hell, Judge. Give ’em hell. 

Second Hack: Your witness! 

[They sing “Little Tin Box’ ] 
Fourth Hack: 

Mr. “X,” may we ask you a question? 
It’s amazing is it not? 

That the city pays you slightly less 
Than fifty bucks a week 

Yet you’ve purchased a private yacht! 
Ben: 

I am positive Your Honor must be 
joking 

Any working man can do what I 
have done 

For a month or two I simply gave 
up smoking 

And I put my extra pennies one by one 
Into a little tin box 

A little tin box 

That a little tin key unlocks 

There is nothing unorthodox 

About a little tin box 

Men: 

About a little tin box 

About a little tin box 

In a little tin box 

A little tin box 
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That a little tin key unlocks 
Ben: 

There is honor and purity 
All: 

Lots of security 

In a little tin box 

Pifth Hack [Speaking]: Next witness. 
First Hack: 

Mr. “Y,” we’ve been told you don’t 
feel well 

And we know you've lost your voice 
But we wonder how you managed on 
the salary you make 

To acquire a new Rolls Royce 

Ben: 

You’re implying I’m a crook and I 
say no sir! 

There is nothing in my past I care 

to hide 

I’ve been taking empty bottles to the 
grocer 

And each nickel that I got was put 
aside 

Men: 

That he got was put aside 

Ben: 

Into a little tin box 

A little tin box 

That a little tin key unlocks 

There is nothing unorthodox 

About a little tin box 

Men: 

About a little tin box 

About a little tin box 

In a little tin box 

A little tin box 

There’s a cushion for life’s rude shocks 
Ben: 

There is faith, hope and charity 

All: 

Hard-won prosperity 

In a little tin box. 

Fifth Hack [Speaking]: Next wit- 
ness! Take the stand! 

Sixth Hack: 

Mr. “Z,” you're a junior official 

And your income’s rather low 

Yet you’ve kept a dozen women 

In the very best hotels 

Would you kindly explain, how so? 
Ben: 

I can see Your Honor doesn’t pull 
his punches 

And it looks a trifle fishy, I'll admit 
But for one whole week I went 
without my lunches 

And it mounted up, Your Honor, 





bit by bit 
Men: 
Up Your Honor, bit by bit. 

It’s just a little tin box 

A little tin box 

That a little tin key unlocks 

There is nothing unorthodox 

About a little tin box 

About a little tin box 

About a little tin box 

In a little tin box 

A little tin box 

All a-glitter with blue chip stocks 
Ben: 

There is something delectable 

All: 

Almost respectable 

In a little tin box 

In a little tin box! 

Ben [Speaking]: Tammany won't 
roll over and play dead. 

Third Hack: But if we get the right 
man— 

First Hack: Who is it, Ben? Who 
we gonna run? 

Ben: We're gonna run just exactly 
whoever Judge Seabury picks to run. 
Second Hack: LaGuardia? 

Ben: I hope not. Maybe Frank 
Streeter. 

Fourth Hack: He’s a Democrat. 
Ben: It’s a Fusion ticket. 

Second Hack: What’ll we get out 
of it? 

Ben: That’s what I’m gonna be told 
this afternoon. 

[Marie enters] 

Marie: Hello. 

Ben: Well, Miss Fischer. 

Marie: Hello, Ben. Boys. 

Second Hack [Shaking hands]: Long 
time no see. 

Marie: Ed. 

Ben: Social or business? 

Marie: What? 

Ben: Come over here with a message 
of any kind? 

Marie: Oh, my, no. I came over to 
see you personally. 

Ben: Have a seat. 

First Hack: See you later, eh, Ben? 
[The men start to straggle out] 
Ben: I'll be here. 

Seventh Hack: Good to see you, 
Marie. 

[The men go. Ben pulls up a chair 
near Marie and sits} 








Ben: So? 
Marie: Ben, Mr. LaGuardia needs 
you. 

Ben: His bootblack quit? 

Marie: I think he might be running 
for office again. He needs your 
advice. He needs your criticism. 
Ben; My criticism? Oh, sure. He 
thrives on that! 

Marie: He does thrive on it. You 
know he has a deep affection for 
you. 

Ben: Has he mentioned my name once 
in three years? [No answer] I 
thought so. 

Marie: We all know what he is. 
Ben: A megalomaniac, that’s what he 
is—and I’ve had it. 

Marie: Oh, Ben, you’re too big for 
that—honestly—don’t you want to 
beat Tammany? 

Ben: I do—with a candidate who 
appreciates me, Good God, Marie. 
I should think you’d have had it, too. 
You going to wait around for him 
all your life? 

Marie: No, I’m not. [Morris enters] 
After this campaign, I’m quitting, 
but that doesn’t mean I won’t always 
be loyal to him. 

Morris: Hello. 

Ben: What is this? A class reunion? 
Hi, Morris. 

[They shake hands. Seventh Hack 
pokes his head in the door] 

Seventh Hack: Ben, Frank Streeter 
—on the phone. 

[He pulls his head out] 

Ben: Make yourselves at home. 
[He hurries out] 

Marie: Did you find out? 

Morris: I did. 

Marie: Well? 

Morris: The answer is yes. 

Marie: Oh, Morris, isn’t that 
exciting. Now we've got to do 
something. We've got to. 

Morris: What did you mean telling 
him you're quitting? 

Marie: Morris, I talk too much. 
Now when Ben gets back— 
Morris: You're quitting what? 
Quitting the office? 

Marie: This isn’t the place to talk 
about my private troubles. 

Morris: We've got to wait for Ben, 
so we've got to talk about something. 








Sit down. Have a cigar. Quitting 
what? 

Marie: Nothing, nothing, Morris, 
please! 

Morris: You're among friends. 
Marie: Oh, I know that. You heard 
the Major yelling at me this 
morning, I suppose— 

Morris: Sure. 

Marie: I'd made a date the night 
before. 

Morris: Date? 

Marie: He didn’t like it! I had my 
hat and coat on, ready to leave the 
office, and he wanted me to stay 
while he redictated a brief. [Music 
plays softly] Remember the last time 
we were here? Morris, I want to get 
married. 

Morris: Sure. 

Marie: I've been taking a long hard 
look at life. 

Morris: You're really serious? 
Marie: Yes, pal, I’m out to catch a 
husband—and I think making dates 
is the way to do it. 

Morris: That’s how Shirley caught 
me. 

Marie: So far, they’ve all bored me 
to tears—but I'll keep trying. 
Morris: You'll never be able to quit. 
Marie: Won't I? 


Morris: No. 
{Marie sings “The Very Next 
Man” | 

* Marie: 


I shall marry the very next man who 
asks me, 


‘ You'll see. 


Next time I feel 

That a man’s about to kneel 

He won't have to plead or implore 
I'll say “yes” before his knee hits the 
floor. 

No more waiting around 

No more browsing through 

True Romance 

I've seen the light so while there’s a 
chance 

I’m gonna marry the very next man 
Who asks me. 

Start rehearsing the choir 

Tie some shoes on my Chevrolet 
Pelt me with rice and catch my 
bouquet 

I’m gonna marry the very next man 
If he adores me 


What does it matter if he bores me? 
If I allow the man to carry me off 
No more will people try to marry me 
off 

No more living alone 

No more cheating at solitaire 
Holding my breath for one special 
man 

Why I could smother for all he'd 
care 

I’m through being wary 

I'll marry the very next man 

No more daydreams for me 

Find the finest of bridal suites 

Chill the champagne and warm up 
the sheets 

I’m gonna marry the very next man 
And if he likes me 

Who cares how frequently he strikes 
me 

I'll fetch his slippers with my arm 
in a sling 

Just for the privilege of wearing 

his ring 

New York papers, take note! 

Here’s a statement that you can 
quote: 
Waiting for ships that never come 
in 

A girl is likely to miss the boat 
I’m through being wary 

I'll marry the very next man. 

[Ben Marino enters] 

Ben: Well, boys and girls, [ just 
had a very co-operative talk with a 
certain candidate for Mayor. Honest 
but grateful. 

Marie: Ben, I’ve got to tell you 
something. If Mr. LaGuardia will 
take it, he’s to get the nomination— 
that’s definite. 

Ben: How would you know? 

[Marie nods toward Morris] 
Morris: I got a cousin who works in 
the stenographic pool at Seabury s 
office. I just came trom there. 
Seabury’s going to proposition the 
Major tomorrow morning. 

Ben: You don’t say. 

Morris: Of course, I’m not sure 
he'll accept. 

Ben: He always accepts. 

Marie: He’s in a very strange mood, 
Ben. But if you came to him, if you 
were in his office tomorrow at ten, 
I think he would. 

Ben: Tell him to call me. Tell him 





to get in touch. 
Marie: Ben, he can’t. You know him 
as well as we do. He can’t. Now 
don’t be such a stubborn fool. 
Ben: Good God, you sound like 
Fiorello. It’s catching. 
Marie: Wouldn’t it be fun to start 
another campaign? All together? 
I’m going to call some of the leaders 
from the other districts. I know 
they'll come. It’s too good to miss. 
You've got to be there. 
[The poker players straggle in] 
Fourth Hack: We too early? 
Ben: Not at all. Shuffle the cards. 
I'll be right with you. 
Third Hack: Who's dealing? 
Fourth Hack: Ben is. 
Marie: We'll see you, eh, Ben? 
Ben: Now wait a minute, I didn’t 
say so. 
Marie: Good-bye. 
Morris: Good-bye, Ben. 
Ben: Good-bye. 
[Marie and Morris go} 
Second Hack [With newspaper): 
Guess who Seabury has got on the 
rack now? 
Ben: I'll tell you who. Me. 
[They sing “Politics and Poker”) 
All: 
Politics and poker 
Politics and poker 
Everyone is broke 
And getting broker 
Everybody knows 
The trouble that we're in 
So here we sit playing at poker and 
politics 
Waiting to nominate a candidate 
Who's good enough and smart enough 
And strong enough to win 

Blackout 


scene 8 


Place: Fiorello’s office. 

At rise: When the lights come on, 
we are interested in the outer office, 
where Neil is sitting at his desk, 
talking on the phone. In the inner 
office, dimly seen, are Fiorello, at 
his desk, and Mrs. Pomerantz, 
sitting in front of it. 

Neil [/nto phone]: Me on a 
committee? I don’t understand. No, 
Mr. LaGuardia hasn’t said anything 
to me about it. Well, yes, sure, I 
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can be reached at this number, but 
—Sure. Yes. Okay. [He hangs up 
and turns to Morris] Morris, is the 
Major going back into politics? 
Morris: Why do you ask? 

Neil: Some guy from Judge Sea- 
bury’s office just called me about 
being on a fund-raising committee 
for this Fusion ticket I been reading 
about. 

Florence [Looking up from the 
switchboard}: Neil, excuse me, but 
I got somebody asking for a Mr. 
Ben Marino? 

Neil: Ben Marino hasn’t been in this 
office for three years. 

[The lights come up in the inner 
office and our attention is directed 
to Fiorello and Mrs. Pomerantz] 
Fiorello: Mrs. Pomerantz, if I 
succeed in getting Noonan into 
court, you'll get your money. I 
guarantee that. The question is 
purely one of time. 

Mrs. Pomerantz: By me also. Forty 
years I’m saving my Lennie should 
be a doctor. 

Fiorello: I'll do my best, Mrs. 
Pomerantz. But the law doesn’t 
elways move as fast as we'd like. 
Mrs. Pomerantz: The best, 
naturally, this I know you'll do, like 
always. But the law for once you'll 
have to give it a little bit a shake. 
[The phone rings. Fiorello picks it 
up] 

Fiorello: Yes? 

Neil [On the phone in the outer 
office}: Major—the Noonan case has 
been taken off the docket. 

Fiorello [/nto phone]: I'll talk to 
you in one minute. [He hangs up] 
All right, Mrs. Pomerantz, just try 
to be patient. 

[He rises] 

Mrs. Pomerantz [Rising]: Me, I’m 
patient—but the clock—? 

Fiorello: I'll call you. 

[He shows her to the outer office] 
Mrs. Pomerantz [To Fiorello, as 
Neil comes in]: So please, do me a 
favor, don’t get sick till Lennie 
graduates. From then on, the rest 
of your life, you should live to be 
a hundred and twenty, a doctor’s bill 
you'll never have to pay. 

[She exits. The moment Mrs. 


Pomerantz discppears, Fiorello’s 
manner changes. He turns angrily} 
Fiorello [Pointing at Neil}: Now 
say that again! I don’t think I 
heard you right. The Noonan case 
has been taken off the docket? 
Neil [Nervous]: Yes, sir. 

Piorello [Thunders]: Why? 

Neil: The clerk of the court—said 
he didn’t know why—except that it 
was done by order of Judge Carter. 
Piorello [Sharp]: Which Judge 
Carter? 

Neil: Joseph F., sir. 

Fiorello [Jncredulous]: General 
Sessions? 

Neil: Yes, sir. 

Fiorello [Roars]: What the hell is a 
General Sessions judge doing with 
the New York Supreme Court 
docket? 

Morris [Enters with an armful of 
folders, speaks qiuetly]: Why don’t 
you ask Jimmy Hines? 

Fiorello [Angry]: He’s not on my 
staff! You two are! 

Morris [Laying down the folders 
one by one on Fiorello’s desk]: 
The same thing that happened on 
Bienstock versus Cowan. Delfino 
versus Eberhardt. Fisher versus 
Geoghan. And the four billion 
others we've worked on these last 
three years. It’s hopeless. 
Fiorello: Nothing is hopeless. 
Haven’t you worked here long 
enough to learn that? 

Morris: I’ve worked here long 
enough to learn the difference 
between law and politics. 

Piorello [Scornfully sarcastic]: A 
Solomon—a Solomon come to 
judgment! 

Morris: You don’t think I’m right? 
Fiorello: Of course you’re right! 
{Marie enters the outer office] 
Marie: Florence, were there any men 
asking for me? 

Florence: No, but there were some 
messages. 

[She hands message slips to 

Marie} 

Fiorello: If any crook has a friend 
at the Wigwam he doesn’t have to 
go to court. Don’t you think I see 
the termites eating up my city? 
Don’t you think I know something 





should be done? God damn it, you 
were there. You've been with us. 
Didn’t I try? [Marie is attracted to 
his door by his loud voice. She 
knocks] Well! [Marie enters] All 
right, get out, you two—I’ll talk to 
you later. [Morris and Neil exit. 
To Marie] I'm sorry. I don’t know 
what’s come over me these days. 
Marie [Quiet]: I do. [He turns to 
look at her] If a person loves some- 
thing—or somebody—as much as 
you love this city, Mr. LaGuardia, 
it’s not easy to stand by and watch, 
without saying a word, or lifting a 
finger— 

Fiorello [Shakes his head wearily]: 
I can’t, Marie. I can’t. They turned 
their backs on me. They didn’t 
want me. 

Marie: That’s not true, Mr, La- 
Guardia. They didn’t turn their 
backs on you. They just weren't 
looking. They didn’t have to look. 
They were making too much money. 
They were having too much fun. 
But things are different now. The 
fun is over. People are starving. 
They'll listen now, Mr. LaGuardia. 
Fiorello: I'm awfully tired, Marie. 
Marie [Taking her courage in her 
hands]: No, you’re not. You're 
scared. [His head comes up sharply] 
You’re afraid they'll turn their backs 
on you again. That’s what’s wrong. 
You're scared you'll lose a second 
time. 

[He glares at her. She is frightened 
but she stands her ground and stares 
back at him. The lights come up in 
the outer office] 

First Hack [Enters and addresses 
Florence}: Is Mr. Ben Marino here? 
Florence: No, sir, he hasn’t been 
here in three years. 

First Hack: I know that. What 
about Miss Fischer? 

Florence: What's the name please? 
First Hack: I have an appointment 
with Mr. Ben Marino. 

[Marie enters] Oh—here she is. 
Marie [Shaking hands with First 
Hack]: Hello, Ed. The others will be 
here shortly. 

[Ben enters behind them] 

Ben: Well, the old place hasn’t 
changed such a hell of a lot. 











Marie: Thank you for coming. 
Ben: I'll probabiy get thrown out, 
but I always enjoy short visits. 

[Two other men enter behind them] 
First Man: Oh, here he is. 

Ben: Hello, Ed. Hello, Louis. 
Second Man: Hi ya, Ben. We got a 
quorum? 

Neil: Ben—Ben Marino! Well! 
Ben: Morris! Neil! 

Morris: How are you, Ben? 
[Fiorello appears in the doorway 
of his private office} 

Fiorello: Who? [Stops in astonish- 
ment] Well, this is a great honor. 
What the hell are you doing in this 
office? 

Ben: I came to help, Fiorello. 
Fiorello: Help? Has somebody 
around here been asking for help? 
Help what? 

Ben: Help you in your next 
campaign. 

Fiorello: I have no campaign. 
Ben: Hasn’t Judge Seabury talked 
to you? 

Fiorello: I give him a little advice 
once in a while. Of course, he’s 
talked to me. 

Ben: About running for Mayor? 
Fiorello: No, not exactly. 

Ben; On a Fusion ticket. You know 
what I'm talking about. 

Morris [Close behind Fiorello]: 
Judge Carter, Special Sessions. 
Piorello [Wheels on him]: What did 
you say? 

Morris: I think you said it, Major 
Nothing is hopeless. 

[Politicians enter from outside} 
Politician: Well, here we are. 
Fiorello: More politicians, huh? 
Florence: Excuse me, Mr. La- 
Guardia. Judge Seabury is on the 
phone. 

[The room is very quiet. Fiorello 
hesitates, then turns toward the 
door of his inner office. He stops 
and comes back] 
Fiorello: And if I should decide to 
run again, I want all you politicians 
to know that my chief qualification 


for Mayor of this great city is my 
monumental ingratitude. 

[He goes into the office and picks up 
the phone and is seen in conversation 
during the following] 

Ben: The old fire-eater hasn’t 
changed such a hell of a lot. 
Marie: Do you want him to? 

Ben: What good'll it do me? 

Morris: Hooray! 

[He throws the files on the floor] 
Ben: What's the matter with you? 
Morris: I’m happy! We're going to 
run again! 

[He begins an impromptu dance. 
Fiorello hangs up the phone, comes 
into the outer office. Morris stops 
dancing. All stare at Fiorello. He 
points at Marie, She follows him into 
his inner office] 

Ben [Laughing]: That guy kills me. 
He just plain kills iae. [More poli- 
ticians appear from outside] Come 
in, boys. 

[Lights come up in the inner office, 
where Marie stands penitently 
waiting to hear what Fiorello has 

to say] 

Fiorello: Did you ask Ben Marino 
to come here? 

Marie: Yes, I thought— 

Fiorello: Thought what? That I 
couldn’t do my own thinking? 
Marie: Thought if you were going to 
run for Mayor, you'd need friends. 
True friends, like Ben. 

Fiorello: It’s nice to know you're 
taking over running my life. You're 
getting very independent lately. 
Marie: I’m sorry. 

[There is a pause. She starts back 
for the outer office. He calls her} 
Fiorello: Wait a minute—come here. 
You're fired! 

Marie: Fired? 

Fiorello: As of now. 

Marie: Just because I—? 

Fiorello: No. The reason is different. 
I can’t court a girl who’s working 
for me. 

Marie: Mr. LaGuardia! 

Fiorello: Will you marry me? 





[She moves away from him and sits 
down. Music starts softly) 1 know 
it’s kind of sudden. 
Marie: Sudden! Yes, it is. 
Fiorello: But, honestly, Marie, I 
think you can learn to love me. 
Marie: Yes, I think I can. I’ve been 
practicing for fifteen years. 
[The following speech and song in 
unison]: 
Fiorello [Speaking]: Good. It’s a 
deal. I’ve got plans, Marie. I’m not 
very good at expressing my feelings, 
but I'm good at making plans. We 
have so many things to share, so 
much in common. It’s going to be all 
right, Marie—dear Marie. 
Marie [Singing]: Start rehearsing the 
choir 
Tie some shoes on my Chevrolet 
Pelt me with rice and catch my 
bouquet, for I start changing my 
name today 
I'm through being wary Ill marry 
the very next man. 
[Politicians sing in the outer office] 
Men [Soft]: 
We want LaGuardia 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-L-A . 
[Loud] 
We want LaGuardia 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-I-A! 
[Marie takes Fiorello’s hand and 
leads him into the outer office. He 
faces the politicians and raises his 
arms to indicate that he will accept 
the nomination to run again for 
Mayor of New York. Marie beams. 
The politicians sing lustily] 
Let every racketeer and reprobate 
Start to say a silent prayer 
We've got the man who’s going to 
turn the town 
Both inside out and upside down 
LaGuardia! His Honor the Mayor! 
Yes, you can change it all 
The people want you to 
So cast your spell come next Election 
Day 
The name’s LaGuardia 
L-A-G-U-A-R-D-I-A! 

Curtain 


Arthur Pumphrey at the Theatre 
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Ruth 


| ea to dismiss Samuel Beckett's 


Happy Days is 


an eXcessive example of 
! iT i theatre Dest wa 
lo - leed, is to offer a résume of 
if goes on the staue When the cur 


tain Mise Winnie i lady in her middle 


years, Wearing a respectable décofleté 
<s asleey She is also buried to her watst 
in a mound of earth, lightly ft nged with 
dry grass. A beating sun shines down on 
hoes throughout Phough we 

et Know it it’ thre mack of thre 
mo | - er husband W illic in a 
<ma rte whict f isionally 
emetl - traw boater on head and yel 
low uy ( per n hand take i sun 
! wil K I the au ence ind 
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Aft what seems quite a time ashrill 
i i lt t e Ke ip, time 


inother happy day And tor the 


est of the first \ ie talk ninter 
rupted] I Lye e day by care 
fully brushing her teeth, and continued 
t by riffing thro veh an enormous black 
shopping bag. loosely filled with rattling 
object I mg w hile ire . nall hand 
mirror and a revolver. Events in her con 


White’s is a remarkable, and most unusual, performance. 


stricted life are inevitably few They 
imount to no more than a constant and 
vain attempt to make contact with her 
taciturn husband, an intermittently suc 
cessful determination to keep her own 
spirits up, and a longing for the sound 
of the bell that will allow her to go to 
sleep at the end of another day 

second act finds 


Winnie buried now to her neck. Her at- 
titude to life 


The opening of the 
remains commendably 
steady. She goes on exactly as before, 
even when a note of action is introduced 
by the appearance of Willie in funeral 
garb, top hat on head, vainly attempting 
to scale the mound on all fours. The end 
of the play is no more than a suspension 
of sensibility, a dwindling towards the 
dark. It is like the closing line of Shel- 
ley's Ozymandias with its reference to 
the “lone and level sands.” The possible 
moral, even, is much the same: “Look on 
my works, ve Mighty, and despair! 

Not that Happy Days has an explicit 
Beckett's 
plays, and in a sense it is quite legiti- 
The effect is 


that of a concerto for mezzo-soprano and 


moral. It is the simplest of 


mate to call it an anti-play 
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HAPPY DAYS 


September 17, 1961 


Cherry Lane Theatre 


\ play by Samuel Beckett. di- 


rected by Alan Schneider, de- 


signed by William Ritman, pre- 


sented by Theater 1962 (Rich- 


ard Barr, Clinton Wilder). 


Winnie 
Willie 


Ruth White 


John C. Becher 


the Life Force. Willie has barely a word 
to say. He Is a mere presence or, even 
more pointedly, an absence. For John C. 
Becher the part must be a remarkable 
change from previous roles in No Time 
for Sergeants and Brigadoon. It is on 
of Ruth 
White that Happy Days rests, and lucki- 


the shoulders—almost literally 
ly they are strong enough to bear the 
burden. I rate her performance as the 
most remarkable tour de force in the 
New York theatre of the present moment. 
What she has to do is to give substance 
to a mood, helped by nothing except her 
facial 


vocal range and 


expression. I 
have called Happy Days a concerto. Its 
action bears a strong similarity to music. 
That is, it cannot be broken down into a 
series of logical propositions; it is an 
evocation of feeling, set, as music is set, 
into some kind of mathematical frame- 
work, and aimed squarely at the solar 
plexus. 

Is it about the impossibility of one hu- 
man being communicating with another? 
About the loneliness of love? About the 
About the 


wonderful resilience of the human spirit 


horror of being alive at all? 
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Friedman-Abeles 


Pendulum” 


“One Way 


About the 


irony of courage? About the long night 


in hopeless circumstances? 


that lies all round our brief glimpses of 


dawn? It is not really “about” anything 
It raises thoughts on all these subjects, 


While Ruth White 


on, building to a cadenza, sinking to the 


ind more. rambles 
quietest of bridge-passages, turning from 
urgency to resignation, wild hope to an- 
guish, a mood is building in the audi- 
ence. It is a mood that encompasses hi- 
larious laughter and a lump in the throat 
it the same time. Beckett’s fantasy might 
very easily miscarry, but in the directing 
hands of Alan Schneider it reflects pre- 
cisely the kind of struggle a pessimist of 
Beckett’s kidney must undergo in order 
to come to any kind of terms at all with 
life. Ambiguities abound. At one mo- 
ment our sympathies are all with Winnie, 
reassurance. She 


in her lonelv need of 


knows that Willie has nothing to offer 
her; she cannot even see him, but she 
draws some kind of comfort from his 


probable existence within earshot At 


the next moment we begin to wonder 
how Willie has put up for a lifetime with 


the surgings and flutterings of Winnie's 
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Gerald Hiken (foreground) and Carey 





Nairnes 


stream of consciousness. So that at the 


end, when he vainly struggles up to 


ward her, we notice that the object most 


nearly within his reach is her revolver 


(remember that by now her own hands 
surtace)}. We 


wonder whether the top hat on his head 


are buried beneath the 


represents a wedding or a funeral atti- 
tude? Does he love, or does he hate? Is 
he trying to put her out of her misery, or 
It is legitimate to suppose that 


Nothing in 


life, Beckett seems to assert. is clear-cut 


himself? 
all these attitudes are valid 
Everything is as true as its opposite 

To sum up: This is by no means every- 
body’s play. It has not the stature of 
Waiting for Godot, not the assurance of 
Endgame. But for the Happy Few these 
Happy Days leave an enduring mark on 
the imagination 
Simpson’s One 
hollow. In 
London, with the help of an outstandin 
Alison Leg 


gatt. Joan Plowright and George 


By comparison, N. f 
Way Pendulum rings a trifle 


cast the performances of 
> 

Be nson 
engaging 


could not be bettered this 


play seemed far more amusing than in 


New York. This is chiefly due to a fact 








ONE WAY PENDULUM 


September 18, 196] 


East 74th 


Street Theatre 


A play by N. F. 


rected by 


Simpson, di- 
Douglas Seale. de- 
signed by Peter Harvey, lighted 


by Walter Russell 


Caroline Swann 


presented by 


CAST 


Kirby Groomkirby Dino Narrizano 


Robert Barnes James Kenny 
Mabel Groomkirby Betty Leighton 
Aurdee Rae 
Margaretta Warwick 
Anna Russell 


Gerald Hiken 
John Milligan 


Sylvia Groomkirby 
Aunt Mildred 
Myra Gantry 
Arthur Groomkirby 
Stan Honeyblock 

Judge Carey Nairnes 
Policeman Elliott Landon 


Clerk of the Court 
| sher 


Joel Fabiani 
Charles Gerald 


Prosecuting Counsel 


P ixton W hitehead 


Noe! Davis 


Defending Counsel 





wr direction 
could overcome. One Way Pe ndulura is 


no amount of skill in acting 


comment on a kind of suburban 
life that 


States 


i wry 


does not exist in the United 


It depicts an event in the life of a 


family, already—like 


cosy 


many Cosy 


British families—at sixes and sevens, but 


fundamentally an exact reproduction of 


the small, easygoing, gregarious family 
that exists in tight little communities all 


There is likely to be a 


| voted 


round London 


rebellious daughter i grum 


bling mum; a gadgeteering son: a dad 
who is good with his fret saw. In Mr 
world ot fantasy, however. 


takes place in 


Simpson’s 
everything parallel to 


reality. The son, who in daily life might 


be tinkering with radio, is busy training 
weighing 
Hallelujah Chorus: 


1 reproduction of the 


i group of “Tell your weight” 
machines to sing the 
dad is 


Criminal Court 


building 
room, and 
with some Alice-in- Wonder 


British 


in his living 
tries it out 


land satire on the workings of 


justice; f hiring help t 


clean the dishes, hires Anna 


mum, instead 
Russell to 
help eat up the leftovers 


In order to find any of this funny, it is 


Roy Schatt 


“Ghosts’—Joseph Marino (left), Leueen 
necessary to keep firmly in mind what 
would be said and done in reality. Then 
the medy unfolds as a comment on the 
vapidity, the yherence, the sheer odd 
ness of very ordinary people. But there 
is link | Wee these extremely Brit 
ish types and the corresponding inhabi 
tants of Lonke r White Plains. Their 
forms of life, their tics, their social con 
venti to I note tor the parallel 
VOTK 1a 1 competent cast tries 
to make Gerald Hiken is the 
lad ind Bett Leighton is mum, do 


cene 
wi ¢ cl ¢ I the 1 ntion of the 
dra i t H lone t the precise 
note e! t t ipdued, that ustihes 
this tre ‘ | st ted entertain 
mie If } ¢ s r laughs, it 
{ Ke verything é ched i 

ht] é erfectly natu 
I | reall WoO las Seale’s 
ir strict enough t ensure 
su ndit 

It is a experience to go 
straight fro play of this kind to Ibsen 


Ghosts is also, to a 


MacGrath 





ie 


and Staats 


Cotsworth. 


large extent, in 


parallel to reality. <A 


family situation that, at glance, 

fact 
to be not only tragic but melodramatical- 
At the beginning, Mrs. Alving, a 
is happy in the return 
artist-son Oswald 


With her old friend, the pastor Manders, 


first 


seems perfectly secure is shown in 


ly sO 


widow of means, 


from Paris of her 


she is planning the opening ceremony of 


i memorial to her late husband. In con- 


versation, the truth begins slowly to seep 


out. Far from loving her husband, she 


had been dismayed by his infidelities. If 


she staved loyally by him year 


aiter 


year it was not, as the pastor 


ooest< 
uggests, 


because she regretted leaving him. im- 
pulsively but briefly. at the beginning of 
their marriage, but because she wished 


his conduct. If 
childhood, it 


him 


to cover up the shame of 


she sent Oswald away in 


was only in order to save from the 
contaminating influence of his 


And finally, she has 


iH iid 


father 
kept Regina, he 


companion, 


and from 


infancy, 
knowing full well that Regina is her hus- 


band’s daughter. This tissue of basic 


improbabilities knots up when Oswald 
know- 


falls in love with Regina, without 
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GHOSTS 


September 21, 196] 


Ith Street Theatre 


\ revival of the play by 


rik Ibsen. 


Hen- 


adapted by Carmel 


Ross from the translation by R. 


Farquharson Sharpe, produced 


and directed by David 


Ross, 
Charles 
I heoni V. 


scenery and lighting by 


Bailey, costumes by 


Aldredge 


CAST 
Regina Engstrand Carrie Nye 
Engstrand John McQuade 
Manders 
Mrs. Alving 


Uswald Alving 


Staats Cotsworth 
Leueen MacGrath 
Joseph Marine 


He then re 
veals to his mother that he is sick. He 


ing her to be his half sister. 


believes that Regina alone can save him. 
At last the sickness is identified. He is a 
syphilitic, and the presumption is that he 
has inherited the disease from his father. 
At the third-act fallen 


into a rigor, and it is his mother who has 


curtain he has 


to carry out a promise, reluctantly wrung 
from her, to put him out of his misery. 


} 


Ibsen’s mastery of each 


moment 1s 
such that we are absorbed at sight and 
Mr. Eric 
Bentley, however, has summarized some 


What was Oswald 


At one moment he 


sound of this extravagant tale. 


of the objections to it. 
really up to in Paris? 
isserts that he did nothing there to re 
proach himself with; at another, that his 
whole life had been ruined through his 
own imprudence. Might he then not have 
contracted the disease himself and so cut 
off the play at its root? Again, knowing 


what he knew, would he have wished to 


involve loves, in his 
personal disaster? And even the liberal 
Mrs. Alving know her to be that 
from the books she 


cheerfully have consented to incest and a 


Regina, whom he 


(we 


reads ) would she 
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THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


September 6, 1961 


Phoenix Theatre 


A revival of the light opera 
by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur 
Sullivan, directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie and Norman Campbell. 
Jackson. 
Douglas 


Campbell, musical direction by 


designed by Brian 


dances arranged by 
Louis Applebaum, presented by 
the Phoenix Theatre (T. Ed- 
ward Hambleton, Norris Hough- 


ton). 


Ruth Irene Byat! 


Samuel Alexander Gray 


Frederic Andrew Downi 


Pirate King Harry Mossfield 
Edith Annabelle Adams 
Kate Genevieve Gordon 


Mabel Marien Studholme 


Major General Stanley Eric House 


Sergeant of Police Howell Glynne 


possible idiot grandchild, as for a time 
she does? If so, how does that square 
with so prim a concern for her husband's 
reputation throughout his lifetime? | 
make no comment on the melodramatic 
structure: on the memorial orphanage 
that burns down in order to make a sec- 
ond-act curtain; on the inexplicable vil- 
lainy of Regina’s putative father, the lo- 
cal reprobate; on the Guignolesque co- 
incidence that reduces Oswald to sudden 
imbecility at precisely the right moment 
to end the play. But it is salutary to be 
reminded from time to time that even 
great naturalistic playwrights twist reali- 
ty into patterns quite as strange in de- 
gree as Ionesco or Beckett. 

Everything here depends on the play- 
ing of Mrs. Alving—a part that has been 
attractive to great tragediennes from 
Duse to Flora Robson and Nazimova 
Leueen MacGrath is excellent through- 
out the first two acts. She is Mrs. Alving 
all beauty and tenderness, Mrs. Alving 
anxious, Mrs. Alving suddenly alerted to 
the appalling possibilities that lie ahead. 
The last act is too much, however, for 


what is essentially a performance of 
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GREEK TRAGEDY THEATRE 


September 19-October ] 
New York City Center 


An engagement consisting of 
“Electra” and Aes- 


chylus’ “Choephori” and “Eu- 


Sophocles’ 


menides” in translations by J. 
Gryparis, directed by Dimitrios 
Rondiris, choreography by Lou- 
kia, music by K. Kydoniatis, pre 
sented by the City Center in asso- 
ciation with the Greek Theatre 
Association of Los Angeles. 
Electra 
Tutor Ph. Taxiarchis 
Orestes D. Veakis 
Electra \. Papathanassiou 
Clytemnestra K. Papp 
Chryothemis 
N. Debonera, A. Kariofylli 
\. Xenakis 
K Georgoussopoulos 
Choephori 


\egisthus 
Pylades 


Orestes D. Veakis 
Electra K. Pappa 
Servant A. Xenakis 
Clytemnestra \. Papathanassiou 
Nurse M. Vassiliou, N. Debonera 
Aegisthus Ph. Taxiarchis 
Pylades K. Georgoussopoulos 
Eumenide s 
Pythia E. Zerva 
Apollo A. Xenakis 
Orestes D. Veakis 
Clytemnestra’s shadow 
A. Papathanassiou 
Pallas Athene 
K. Pappa, A. Papathanassiou 


great charm. When the crash comes she 
does not meet it, for lack of some dar- 
kling quality that would be inconsistent 
with the Mrs. 


her to be. As Regina, Carrie Nye is too 


Alving we already know 


urban. She is brilliantly pretty, after a 
fashion that has nothing to do with the 
fiords of Norway. Oswald, however hesi- 
tant his Paris experience, would have 
known exactly how to cope with her. 
The Oswald of Joseph Marino and the 
Manders of Staats Cotsworth are good. 
David Ross’s direction is flexible as the 
text adapted by Carmel Ross from the 
translation by R. Farquharson Sharpe 
a great improvement on other versions 
in use 

The same cannot be said for the 
versions received through the City Center 
transistors during the recent season of 
the Greek Tragedy Theatre. That any 
version at all was available is much to 
the credit of the organizers: but there 
was a sad discrepancy between the 
splendid texts of Sophocles and Aeschy 
lus spoken on the stage and the jejune 
whispers that rendered them into Eng- 
lish 


The Piraikon Theatron, founded and 


FROM THE SECOND CITY 


September 26, 1961 


Royale Theatre 


\ revue with sketches éreated 
by members of the company, 
music by William Mathieu, di- 
rected by Paul Sills, scenery 
and lighting by Frederick Fox, 


Liebman, 


Howard Alk 


presented by Max 
Bernard Sahlins, 


and Paul Sills 


Howard Alk, Alan 
Darden, 
Harris, Mina Kolb, Paul Sand, Eu 
gene Troobnick 


Arkin, Severn 


Andrew Duncan, Barbara 


directed by Dimitrios Rondiris, presented 
most beautiful productions of Electra 
the Choephori and the Eumenides, There 
was a Keatsian quality of antique still- 
ness about them, as if the figures on a 
vase were brought back to life. I have 
never seen a chorus better manipulated 
Each gesture, each expressive nuance 
made its point; the playing of the prin- 
Madame 
thanassiou as Electra, Clytemnestra and 
Athene; Monsieur Veakis as Orestes in 
each of the plays: 


Papa- 


cipals in the cast 


and Madame Pappa 
as Clytemnestra and Electra on different 
evenings and in different plays—was 
memorable. This is no place for a dis- 
sertation on the different implications 
Aeschylus 


into what is essentially the same dra- 


read by Sophor les and by 
matic theme approached from three very 
different angles. It is sufficient to say 
that those who took the trouble to look 
up their classics in advance harvested 
an unforgettable re-creation of what is 
still a living drama 

The Pirates of Penzance is a classic 
of a very different kind. Continuing his 
policy of giving Gilbert and Sullivan a 
face lift, 


continued on page 77 





‘GAY LIFE’: COSTUMES BY 


Lucinda Ballard, one of the thediee's $s most gilt 

costume designers, will be represented om. Poe: 
Broadway aggin this month when The Gay Lif o , K 
comes to the Shubert. These are some of her * ~ - 
designs for the new musical, which has its roots 

in Arthur Schnitzler’s Anatol, and which has 

book by Fay and Michael Kanin, music by 

Arthur Schwartz, lyrics by Howard Dietz. The 

cast for the Kermit Bloomgarden production is 
headed by Walter Chiari, Barbara Cook, faa! 
Munshin, Loring Smith, Jeanne Bal and Anita 


Gillette. The costumes, in ai oad 
style, reflect the designer’s ie 
“clothes light and gay in howd J 


Anita Gillette, in gray and white strigihd dress, 
as one of the loves of the very worldly Aiate 


t- 


ANP? * 


LE 





The wedding-dress costume of Barbara Cook, the heroine. 





ilor- girl costume, also represented on cover. 










JCRITICIZING THE CRITICS 


The Charge of the Rewrite Brigade; 





or, Monkey See, Monkey Do 


aa — AD) 


Drawings by R. 0. Blechman 
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After several months of guilty silence, the New York Daily 
Vews critic, John Chapman, confessed during the summer 
that he had written a new ending for Camelot and that Moss 


Hart and Alan Jay Lerner liked it well enough to put it into 


the show—for nothing, thus maintaining the fellow’s ama- 
teur standing. 

Since critics, with the exceptions of Bernard Shaw and 
William Archer, are notoriously uncreative in the theatre. 
Spelvin’s hunch is that Chapman probably stole the idea 
from Jules Dassin’s movie rewrite of the Pygmalion and 
Galatea legend. Never on Sunday. In this comedy about a 
shady lady who thinks—as who wouldn’t?—that sin is more 
fun than study, the fascinating Melina Mercouri doesn’t like 
the endings of such classic tragedies as Oedipus Rex, so she 
makes up her own—*‘So they all went to the seashore.” 

Playwrights—even Shakespeare and his most important 
enemy, Shaw—aren't above swiping somebody else’s stuff 
and, by giving it the old switcheroo, claiming it as their 
own. Ovid chronicled the story on Pygmalion and Galatea 
about A. D. 15. In it, Pygmalion, a sculptor, falls in love 
with a statue he has made of Aphrodite, and when it comes 
to life he names it Galatea and marries her. 

In 1871 W. S. Gilbert jumbled the plot in a straight 
comedy. He made the sculptor a married man whose 
jealous wife makes life so miserable for Galatea that she 
decides she'd rather go back to being a statue 

In Shaw’s Pygmalion and its musical version. My Fair 
Lady, the implication of the ending is that Eliza Doolittle 
has got her man, Professor Henry Higgins. But Shaw 
couldn't resist putting a switch on his own work. In the 
postscript to his comedy, Shaw says Eliza marries anothet 
character in the play and lives unhappily ever after. 

It’s all right for writers to monkey around with plots, but 
Spelvin thinks that this Chapman thing should be nipped in 
the bud, scotched., coshed and otherwise discouraged. There 
are something like twenty-eight members of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle. and if they all start fixing up the 
shows they see. confusion will be as rife as tax collecting 

Imagine. for example. that somebody——John Gassner, 
perhaps didn't like the climax of William Gibson’s The 
Viracle Worker, in which little Helen Keller, her hand 
dripping at the pump in the yard, finds the power of speech 
and says “Wa-wa’’; not enough zip in such baby talk, says 
Gassner. So he fixes the scene and Helen says. “And now. 
Annie Sullivan. damn your eyes. get the hell away from me 
and stop pestering me!” 

There’s a new critic in town—Norman Nadel, from 
Columbus, Ohio, who is judging the plays for the World. 
Telegram and Sun. In his shady past as critic and colum 
nist for the Columbus Dispatch, Nadel helped organize the 
city’s symphony orchestra and played first trombone in it 
for quite a spell. Imagine turning a slip-horn player loose 
on the New York drama! He may say that a new play is 
all right. and all that, but what it needs is background mu 
sic. Horn music. of course, like the dreary tootling they al- 
ways have for Shakespeare. Shakespeare has been ruined 
by more French horns and trombones than bad actors, and 


if Nadel thinks he can get away with such constructive criti- 
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cism, he will be held to account and taken to task by George 


—> Bernard Spelvin. 
er Very many people, including some critics, wanted to 
= —— change the ending of the best comedy-melodrama ever 
Recrep <Rire ; 


written, The Front Page, but the authors, Ben Hecht and 
the late Charles MacArthur, were too stout to give in. The 
volunteers didn’t want to make it better—just “nicer.” This 


was the moment when managing editor Walter Burns, seek- 
ing to get back his star reporter, Hildy Johnson, by having 
him taken off a train and arrested, shouted into a telephone, 
“The son of a bitch stole my watch!” 

In the light of the decadent muck one now hears on and 
off Broadway—if muck can be said to give off light—it 
seems incredible that simple and familiar profanity could 
once have been shocking. But Shaw was shocking long be- 
fore Hecht and MacArthur. On the night of April 11, 1914, 
at the premiére of Pygmalion, the London audience gasped 
when it heard Mrs. Patrick Campbell say “bloody.” 


Theatre Is for Thinking 


People have been complaining lately that the theatre is 





too light-minded and too far behind the times. Too many 
musicals, for one thing. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Abraham A. Ribicoff, urged the theatre 
“to strive to reflect the times in which we live.” The Times 
critic, Howard Taubman, echoed this message at length. 
But there was one writer. Oscar Brown, Jr., who seemed 
confident that he had everything wrapped up in one neat 
package. In an interview with the Times’ Arthur Gelb, he 


said his new musical Kicks & Co. was “a searching exami- 


rs nation of the American values and the moral and personal 

v7 questions and choices that confront us all today.” (This 

- I = show, by the way, is a switcheroo on another old stand-by, 
eat (= the legend of Mephistopheles. ) 

( 7 i . Another eyebrow-raising quote transmitted by the same 

Poe ame Arthur Gelb: George C. Scott, a nervous-type actor, says. 

oa “There aren't enough good parts to keep me busy. I want 

4 to test my ability as a director and producer, and not only 

in New York. I think the theatre is a corpse; it has to be 

revived by spreading out, and I would like, eventually, to 

C > put on plays in other big cities around the country. From 


now on I’m going to divide my time between acting, direct- 
ing and producing.” With Scott turning himself loose like 


that. Spelvin has begun building a fallout shelter. 


Thespians on Tape ; 

It’s possible that Scott may not have said it just like that 
From President Kennedy on down, people are always say- 
ing. “I wuz misquoted.” It isn’t that reporters are de- 
liberately inaccurate. or even inaccurate. But when an in 
terviewer starts transcribing his notes on paper, he just 
can't help putting in some of his own personality and his 
own method of speech or writing. The only foolproof inter- 
view is done with a tape recorder. 

Lewis Funke. drama editor of the Times, and John E. 
Booth have come up with a volume of taped interviews with 


fourteen actors and actresses on the subject of acting (Ran- 





dom House. $6.95). Spelvin. [continued on page 75] 
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No one can underestimate 


(ff-Broadway's David Ross—Master or Monster? 


the record that the con- 


troversial producer-director of the 4th Street has 


made in seven years—but there are some bruised 


actors who do question a method that is all his own. 


In the here-today-and-gone-tomorrow world of off-Broadway. 
David Ross and his 4th 


status of an institution. It is seven years and eleven produc- 


Street Theatre have achieved the 
tions since his first opening night, when he presented a re- 
vival of The Dybbuk at the oddly shaped playhouse just off 
Ser ond 


Avenue. Only Circle in the Square and the Living 


Theatre have been around longer. Few others—Paul Shvyre 


is one who comes to mind can come close to Ross’s pro- 


duction record, or match his successes. As a producer, he 
has built up a loyal following that, he claims, will carry for 
at least three offering of his that 


lutely beaten into the ground by the critics. 


months any isn't abso- 
As a director, 
he staged a Chekhov cycle that is generally regarded as 
having rescued the great Russian from the penumbra of 
twilight melancholy that lamed most American productions 
of his plays. In particular, Ross's presentation of Uncle 
Vanya is rated as one of the outstanding triumphs in off- 
number of critics. last season’s 


Broadway history. To a 


Hedda Gabler was another. 
Ross's career has been attended by superlatives from the 
\ self-made man of the theatre. he 


very beginning pro- 
claimed himself producer, director and actor with The Dyb- 
buk, and found his claim accepted at better than face value. 
he has been presented with both the Ver- 
Award of the Drama Desk and the Obie 


sponsored by The | illage |} oice. He has read that he is “a 


In the years since. 


non Ric e Memor ial 


great theatre magician’ and seen himself and his playhouse 
spread over the pages of magazines like Mademoiselle and 
Life. 
any goings on in so seedy 
Avenue. As 
drama section of the New 


St. Miracle Man.” 


which usually either avoid altogether. or rarely notice. 
an area as 4th Street and Second 
long 1956, a headline in the Sunday 


ago as 


York Times proclaimed him “4th 


by John Keating 


Ross’s detractors claim that this steady diet of fulsome 
praise has turned him into an ogre. They point to the fre- 
quent explosions of temperament, the spate of firings and 
replacements, and the harsh quarrels that have surrounded 
his productions in recent years as evidence of arrogance, 
petulance and irresponsibility deriving directly from his in- 
flated conception of his own abilities. 

There is no denying that getting a play onto the boards 
at the 4th Street these days is no simple matter. It does ser 
to involve a disproportionate amount of Sturm und Drang, 
of trial and error, of seemingly irreparable argument and 
hurt feelings. 

“Successful as David’s productions have been,” one ac- 
quaintance observed during this season’s pre-opening hurly- 
burly, “none of them has had the same excitement, tension, 
suspense as the process of production itself has. Will he get 
the play on? Will he get any play on? Will some actress’s 
gentleman-friend horsewhip him on the sidewalk in front of 
Will one of the actors he has 
Or the belly? 


an anticlimax to me when the play just opens and it’s either 


Moskowitz and Lupowitz? 
fired shoot him in the greenroom? It’s always 
sood or bad, a hit or a flop.” 

Last year, for example. Ross had to delay the opening of 
his Ibsen cycle twice, and when he did finally open almost 
two months later than scheduled, it was with an entirely 
different play and cast. His original plan was to present 


When We Dead 


fors and Betsy von Furstenberg. The first change occurred 


{waken, with Franchot Tone. Viveca Lind- 


when Miss Lindfors left, struck down, it was announced, by 
an attack of hepatitis. Inga Swenson took her place. Finally. 
two weeks before the opening. Franchot Tone’s long-simmer- 
ing arguments with the producer-director came to a head, 


and he stormed out of the enterprise “due to irreconcilable 
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differences” concerning the interpretation of the play and 
characters and the quality of the adaptation Ross was using. 

After a desperate attempt to find an adequate replacement 
for Tone, Ross canceled the production and set back the 
A few days later, he 
announced the signing of the Swedish star, Mai Zetterling. 


opening of his Ibsen cycle a month. 


for Hedda Gabler. Rehearsals began, and for the next few 
weeks everything seemed to be going smoothly: there was 
one short postponement of the scheduled opening night and 
one cast change, Lori March taking over from Patricia Cutts 
as Thea, but that was all. Then, three days before the open- 
ing, word came that Miss Zetterling had collapsed under the 
mental and physical strain. and would not be able to go on. 
Faced with another postponement and possibly another can- 
cellation, Ross reached desperately for straws, and found a 
remarkably sturdy one in Anne Meacham, the young actress 
who had scored a great success a few years earlier in Ten- 
Miss Meacham 


not only learned the lines and the character in the seventy- 


nessee Williams’ Suddenly, Last Summer. 


two hours before the opening but improvised a performance 
that caused more than one critic to call her the best of their 
Heddas. 


played to capacity or near-capacity houses for the rest of 


collected The production was a smash hit and 


the season and through the summer. 


Hedda and Miss Meacham were still going strong in mid- 
August when Ross convened the ¢ ompany for Ghosts. second 
The “4th Street Miracle Man.” healthy 
and rested from a summer on the sands of Southampton, was 
he told 


“Carmen Mathews (who 


in the Ibsen series. 


brimming “This is some cast.” 


the Herald Tribune's Stuart Little. 


with enthusiasm. 


was to play Mrs. Alving) and Staats Cotsworth (the Pastor 
Manders), both twenty-year pros.” To play Oswald. he had 
signed Warren Finnerty, whose performance in The Connec- 
and enthusiastically acclaimed as 
Anne Meacham’s Hedda Gabler. Kay Doubleday and John 


McQuade completed the company that so excited the pro- 


tion had been as widely 


ducer-director. 

The euphoria died quickly. Rehearsals were scarcely a 
week old when the news broke that three-fifths of the cast 
that had seemed so brilliant to Ross had been replaced. Miss 
Mathews found herself, like Franchot Tone the vear before. 
in grievous artistic disagreement. and withdrew from the en- 
terprise; Finnerty and Miss Doubleday were also excused. 
They were replaced by Leueen MacGrath, Michael Wager 
and Carrie Nye. Ross's offhand explanation at the time was 
that he had decided on a more traditional conception. (Miss 
Mathews, on the other hand, felt she had to withdraw be 
cause Ross’s approach to the play was, to her way of think- 
ing, too “gimmicky,” not traditional or, more accurately. 
respectful enough. ) 

Two weeks after this mass exodus, one of the replacements 
was replaced. Michael Wager, it was announced, had re- 
linquished the Oswald role to Joseph Marino, a newcomer 
to New York stages who had made his debut the year before 
in a short-lived off-Broadway production of Pirandello’s The 
Mountain Giants. According to Ross, Wager just “did not 


fit into the ensemble.” The actor. stunned into cliché. said 





It was. he 


his discharge “came like a bolt from the blue.” 
pointed out, the first time in his ten-year career as an actor 
that he had been fired. 

l'o Ross, the explanation and justification of his numerous 
changes in cast is simply his demand for perfection. “With 
“Ibsen, you separate the men from the boys in rehearsal,” he 
told an interviewer with characteristic chivalry at the height 
of the Ghosts change-overs. “You can't really tell how an 
actor is going to work out until you get into rehearsal. If 
someone doesn’t work out, I will replace him no matter how 
far along we are.” 

Critics of the 4th Street headman point out that, though a 
determination to settle for nothing but the best is entirely 
commendable, the frequent changes that attend a Ross pro 
duction seem to indicate that the director doesn’t have the 
ability to assess correctly an actors potential. A veteran 
actor who has been involved in more than one Ross enter- 
prise said flatly. “David is a marvelous audience. He recog- 
nizes and appreciates a good. finished performance. But he 
doesn't have any more idea than any other member of an 
audience how to help an actor evolve such a performance 
And I do not believe he can recognize the quality inherent 
in an actor's unfinished. in-work performance.” 

Nevertheless. the gentlemen who make up the New York 
lavish in thei 


Drama Critics’ Circle have been praise of 


Ross’s directorial ability. although they admit that the con- 
tribution of the director is the most difficult aspect of a 
Brooks Atkinson. 


viewed most of Ross’s offerings for the Time Ss. Was a Con 


production to judge correctly. who re- 
sistent champion of his “increasing professional skill.” His 
production of Uncle Vanya was, in Atkinson's view, “fine 
With it. Ross had 


achieved mastery of the elusive Chekhov style “in which the 


art” and “a beautiful piece of work.” 


art of truth has to be conjured out of the apparent artless 
\ alter Kerr ol the Herald Tribune is 
another partisan. Of Hedda Gabler, he wrote that Ross had 


ness of the writing.” 


staged it “just about as carefully. as intelligently, and as 
evocatively as I can imagine it being staged.” 
Rossophobes among off-Broadway people snort at such 
evaluations. Ross. they contend, had little or nothing to do. 
artistically, with either of his two great triumphs. He was 
an observer at the creation of Uncle anya. they say. and 
ave to Frances 


Herridge of the New York Post during the success-flushed 


early days of Uncle Vanya’s run. at a time when Ross and 


offer as evidence an interview Franchot Tone e 


Tone were still fast professional friends 
Strasberg. 


Studio and an old friend from thei 


Tone gave full credit to Lee 
director of the Actors” 


In the interview. 


days together in the Group Theatre, for his interpretation of 
Astroff. the doctor. and the tone of ironic jocularity the re 
viewers found so refreshing. Strasberg, who had helped per- 
suade the star to venture off Broadway, attended rehearsals 
and worked with him on the development of the role. 
“Strasberg felt that the pitfall of Uncle Vanya is to make 
the Doctor too romantic,” Tone told Miss Herridge. “Chek- 
hov himself used to say that Stanislavsky made him too much 


that way when he initiated the role [with the Moscow Art 


Theatre You see, he’s a busy country doctor. He has no 


time for love dalliance. He was half-amused by his own in- 
terest in the woman, and he saw through her wiles. 

“The role is inexhaustible. I keep getting more and more 
out of it. Ross doesn’t try to set everything as a Broadway 
producer does. So we all keep experimenting. 

In short, Ross’s critics sum up. he allowed Strasberg to 
set the tone of his production and the actors to work it out 
for themselves. As for Hedda Gabler, they add. that was 
Anne Meacham pure and simple. There simply wasn’t time 
for Ross to do anything but accept the characterization she 
created and the style she set: the most he could have done 
was make sure the other actors kept out of her way. Miss 
Meacham lent substance to this argument in post-opening 
interviews; while praising Ross for his support and encour- 
agement, she did, by implication and unintentionally, mini- 
mize his contribution. Ross agreed heartily with her con- 
ception of the role, she said. and with only three days in 
which to learn the part and put it on stage. gave her free 
rein to develop the performance as she saw fit. 

‘l had to 


told report rs 


find my performance as | was giving it,” she 
“Whatever | did opening night was instin« 
tive and intuitive. | had to find the character on stage.” 

If Ross's erities are harsh in their appraisal of his work. 
he is not himself inhibited by any excess of gentility in dis- 
cussing the actors he has broken with. When an interviewe 
isked recently whether. in view of the number and variety 
f the hassles he’s been involved in lately. he had ever been 
troubled by the thought that there might be something awry 

his attitude or approach. he brushed the suggestion aside. 

It's not us that’s wrons 


the record. After all the 


he said emphatically. “Look at 
troubles with Tone last year and 
then the Mai Zetterling business. we still came up with a hit. 
i big hit. didn't we? So. we came out of it all right. But 
what has Tone done lately | don't think he has made $2.000 
na year since he left Uncle | anya.” 

His companion pointed out that Tone was at that very 
moment working in Washington. D. C.. as one of the stars of 
Otto Preminger’s movie version of Advise and Consent, a 
bit of information that excited no interest. 

\s for Anne Meacham. who a few days previous (this was 
late August) had stalked out of Hedda Gabler because. she 
said. Ross had neither the time nor the interest to give to the 
task of choosing proper replacements to play opposite her 
in the scheduled road tour of the play. Ross had long since 
lost any awe of her play-saving feat of last November. “She 
is a good actress.” he said. “but hers is a narrow talent. 
For Hedda. it was fine. maybe because she could use het 
neuroses to play the character's neuroses.” 

Since these pronouncements on the talents of Tone and 
Meacham were so wildly at variance with his before-the 
quarrel comments on them, it became obvious that. to Ross. 
an actor's ability diminished sharply or disappeared alto- 
vether the moment he or she broke with 4th Street. His 
equally blunt, equally diminishing remarks on others. who 
hadn't managed to go the distance with him confirmed the 


opinion 


Ross himself is a self-made man of the theatre. He was 
twenty-seven and a successful businessman when, like Paul 
Gauguin, Sherwood Anderson and David Merrick before 
him, he decided to throw over commerce and embrace art. 
Born into a well-to-do family in St. Paul, Minnesota, he had 
moved into one of the family enterprises, the Cooperative 
Electroplating Company, after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and a successful postgraduate go at farm- 
ing. At the time he made his decision to come to New York 
and storm the theatre, he was president of the company, with 
some three hundred employees working under him. 

\s a logical first step in his march on Shubert Alley, 
Ross signed on as a paying apprentice at a summer theatre, 
the Cape Playhouse in Dennis, Massachusetts. During the 
summer, in addition to learning how to build and paint scen- 
ery. take tickets, run errands, and do all the other things 
that comprise invaluable theatrical know-how, he got a 
chance to walk on in one of the regular productions and 
to play the lead in an apprentice workshop presentation of 
They Knew What They Wanted. 

lhe summer over, he enrolled at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, spent some months there as a student actor, then took 
some private lessons from Lee Strasberg. Thus prepared, he 
set out to conquer Broadway as an actor—a dark, glowering, 
heavy-jawed man of twenty-eight or thereabouts. There was 
one insuperable obstacle. 

“T couldn't make rounds.” he confided wryly. “It was just 
too embarrasing. too demeaning. I wasn’t a kid. I'd been 
running my own business and making a lot of money—and 
I just couldn't walk into somebody’s office and say, ‘Give me 
a job. to his stenographer or telephone operator.” 

The obvious solution. as Ross saw it, was to open his own 
theatre. He had already “gotten his feet wet” as a producer 
by putting up a sizable chunk of money for a presentation of 
The Rehearsal, the seventeenth-century farce by George Vil- 
liers. Duke of Buckingham. at the President Theatre (an off- 
Broadway house that was “on” Broadway. so to speak, and 
is now part of Leone’s Restaurant). It lasted one night. 

Searching the city for a playhouse. he came upon the long, 
stageless hall on East Jth Street between Second Avenue and 
the Bowery. It was in an unprepossessing building on an un- 
prepossessing street and far from the center of off-Broadway 
activity in Greenwich Village. The neighborhood had once 
been the Broadway of the Yiddish theatre, but that once- 
flourishing institution had all but vanished. Despite the out- 
of-the-way location and the unorthodox dimensions of the 
room—it was a hundred feet long. twenty-five feet wide 
Ross decided to take a chance on it. He took a year’s lease 
on the basement and the first-floor hall. (The upper floor 
was. and. still is. used as a meeting hall by a local of the 
Glaziers’ Union. The “theatre” itself had previously har- 
bored a synagogue and a catering service at various times. ) 

Ross took possession of the premises in July, 1954, and in 
October of that year he was ready with his first offering, 
the English version of The Dybbuk, S. 


mystical play. based on Jewish folklore. about the exorcism 


Ansky’s brooding, 
of a dybbuk. the spirit of a dead {continued on page 73 
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The most exciting 
playwrights play the 


Evergreen 


Original \|/ 


circuit 


a Compunee Fier 
BEMAN 


r vers toe 
BRENDAN 


samuel Beckett 


HAPPY DAYS. The first full-length play by the author 
of Godot written directly in English, and the first to have its 
world premiere in America. (Now at the Cherry Lane) 


Jack Gelber 


THE APPLE. The new play by the author of The Connec- 


tion, soon to be produced off-Broadway, mixes satire, im- 


provisation, and uproariously funny dialogue $1.75 


THE LION IN LOVE. A rollicking portrait of England's 
poorer classes appears in this compelling new play by the 
twenty-two-year-old author of A Taste of Honey. $1.75 






Brendan Behan 


THE BIG HOUSE, This wonderfully witty play is com- 
plete in the current issue of the Evergreen Review, number 
20. Also in this issue: pieces by William Burroughs, Michael 
McClure, Octavio Paz. $1.00 


Harold Pinter 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY and THE ROOM, Two 
plays by the dramatist whom the London Sunday Times 
calls “the most original, disturbing and arresting talent in 
theatrical London.” $1.75 


N. F. Simpson 


ONE WAY PENDULUM, Punch called it “a hilarious 
piece of solemn lunacy” and the London Daily Telegraph 
hailed it as “nonsense that is so near sense that it ranks as 


$1.75 


satire.” 


Now at your bookstore - GROVE PRESS INC. 


THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 





in that city has been largely due to Dr. 
Plummer’s knowledge of how to sell a 
show to audiences through proper pub- 
licity, advertising, word of mouth and the 


cern to professionals and amateurs alike. 
This book is a godsend for the producer, 
house manager, community-theatre direc- 
tor, producer of summer theatre, and 


by GEORGE FREEDLEY 


kind of good will that has been built up in fact—for anyone who plans to put on 


in the quarter century he has managed a play in any kind of theatre. I cannot 


Many years ago in this magazine, Norris 
Houghton asked a selected list of lead- 


ing actors pertinent questions about the 


the playhouse. praise it too highly. 


Paul Gregory, a producer and régisseur About a century ago West-coast thea- 


of unusual dramatic performances who 


art and technique of acting. I’ve never tre owners were learning—the hard way 


has had great success both on Broadway 


Now. more than how to make a business success of the 


Funke and 


Booth have composed and com- 


forgotten that series 
twenty 
John | 
piled a genuinely fascinating volume on 
subject, Actors Talk About 
Acting (Random House, $6.95). They 


wears leter. Lewis and the road, has written a laudatory theatre by reaching the pioneer audience 


foreword that testifies to the success of with palatable entertainment. The best 
his companies in Salt Lake City. This 


book answers the pertinent questions per- 


book on the subject to come along since 
he anme Constance Rourke’s memorable Troupers 


taining to choosing the play, preparing of the Gold Coast of some thirty years 


questioned John Gielgud, the Lunts the budget, ordering tickets, handling ago is Alice Henson Ernst’s Trouping in 
lan Mawes Mest Babe Sook. Borie advertising and direct-mail solicitation, the Oregon Country (Oregon Historical 


setting up and running the box office, 
meeting and treating the public, and 
many other subjects that are of vital con- 


Paul Muni, Katharine Cornell, Guthrie 
McClintic, 
ot the younger actors, Maureen Staple 
ton, Shelley Winters, 


Sidney Poitier 


Society, $7.50). From the days of Lotta 
(Crabtree) to La Belle Laurette (Laur- 
ette Taylor), Mrs. Ernst has told a fasci- 
Anne Bancroft and . 

ill stars 


Morris Carnovsky and a few 


At a time when the Stanislavsky meth- 


od of acting, usually simply called “the 






method” in America and in England, is 


so well publicized, naturally the inter- Fabulous 


GR-40 
GRAMA-LITE 


viewers asked many questions on that 
subject Most of the older actors reject- 
ed “the method.” but their answers re- 
vealed that they had used it for years 
without naming it. One of the younger 
grou] 


idmired it, and used it when’ she 


considered it pertinent. It seems evident 
that the older and more established stars 
wanted to be directed and not merely 
“theorized at.” as one player put it. 

This is an enormously valuable, infor- 
mative and readable book which should 
be used as a textbook in any university 


drama school and in professional acting 
Lae 


echo 










= wall Whether you rent or buy your 


I wish the authors might 
have included interviews with Laurence lights, you'll find everything 


Olivier, Jean-Louis Barrault, Ina Claire you need, at lower cost, at 
and Ruth Gordon, all technicians and ar- 


Best All-Around Stage Light Made! 
Lightweight 
crackle finish. 7!/2” sq. color frame 
that rotates 360°. Balanced yoke, 
U-bolt mounting. Uses 150 or 300 
watt flood or spot or Par 38 spot. 


aluminum with black 


ans Grand. Grand’s high volume 
tists par excellence. Even so, it is a book 
that no playgoer can afford to miss. It 


will he 


and outstanding reputation 
assure you of the right light 


at the right price. And Grand 


ighten both your enjoyment and 


understanding of the theatre. (Lamp not included.) 


All of us realize that the legitimate has all the other accessories $10 00 Lots of Six: 
theatre in America is ailing. Various you need. too. Coupon below , 


reasons are assigned for it. It is curious 


brings prices and details complete $57.00 


that the economic factor is so rarely dis 


cussed in n 


igazines, and that the busi 
ess aspects of the stage e so rarel 
secalcah ta Addie, hte dane aitead fs STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
Bernheim’s Business of the Theatre was 


3 W. Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


| GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 

| 3 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, III. 
{ Please send, RUSH, Grama-Lites. 
(Enclosed: Check Money Order} 


Send information and price lists on other GRAND 


published by Actors’ Equity Association 
in 1932 has there been a book on the 


ibject, although chapters 





in books have 
dealt with it. Now. as though Heaven 
sent, appears Gail Plummer’s The Busi 
ness of Show Business ( Harper’s $6.75) 





The author is the extremely knowledge 


ble manager of the University of Utah 
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Wt canme tn Gale Eola (ibe edith mad onde lights. | am interested in sale rental. 
houses university prod ictions but serves | 
Name 

as a community stage and provides a | 
home for touring attractions. The suc | Address 
cess of engagements of ballet companies, | 

+ Stat 
symphony orchestras, musicals and plays , © y Zone pends a 
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Eleven plays 
that helped 
shape the 
evolving 


Japanese drama 


MAJOR PLAYS 
OF 
CHIKAMATSU 


Translated by Donald Keene. Eleven 
representative plays by a great, and 
vastly influential Japanese dramatist. 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 1653-1725, 
brought Japanese history, melodrama 
and murder to the stage of the puppet 
theatre; many of his plays are part of 
the Kabuki repertoire today. Includes 
The Love Suicides of Amijima, The 
Battles of Coxinga, and The Girl from 
Hakata. 

512 pages, $8.50 


ooo MBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27, N. % 


Just out —the complete 
record of the 1960-1961 
theatrical season 





All vital statistics for all Broadway 
and off-Broadway productions: 
casts, directors, producers, dates, 
length of run, awards, biographies 
of hundreds of actors, obituaries. 
More than 600 photos. 

DANIEL BLUM’S THEATRE WORLD 

Volume 17: 1960-61. Indexed 


$6.00, now at your bookstore 
CHILTON BOOKS, Philadelphia 39 
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nating tale of the hardships and happi- 
ness of pioneering theatre in the north- 
western section of our country and south- 
western Canada. She has a pleasing and 
informative style that persuasively recom- 
mends her book. 

Professor Philip Thody of Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Belfast won scholarly and liter- 
ary fame as a critic with his solid study 
of Albert Camus, Nobel prize-winning 
novelist and playwright. Now he has 
given us an equally scholarly treatment 
of another French literary great in Jean- 
Paul Sartre, A Literary and Political 
Study (Macmillan, $4.50). 


gloomy existentialism have been much 


Sartre and 


discussed in literary and theatrical cir- 
cles in this country, although his greatest 
and most profound plays yet await pro- 
duction (his The Respectful Prostitute 
was both a box-office success and a suc 
cés de scandale in New York). His po- 
litical leanings have not made him par- 
ticularly acceptable to American playgo- 
ing tastes. He has tremendous power 
and a certain gloomy grandeur that com- 
mand respect. His two most important 
plays, The Good God and the Devil and 
{/tona, have been announced for produc- 
tion, and for publication in English-ver- 
sions. Mr. Thody is impressed by these 
dramas, as he should be, and points out 
their glories in his heavily documented 
study. 
Books in Brief 

Play Texts 


The American Dream by Edward Albee. 
The one-scene work, by one of America’s 
younger playwrights, that received much 
critical praise, and is still playing off 
Broadway at the Cherry Lane Theatre. 
(Coward-McCann, cloth $2.50, 
$1.65) 

Jean Anouilh Volume I—Romeo and 
Jeanette, The Rehearsal, The Ermine, 
{ntigone and Eurydice. Volume Il—Ar- 
dele. Time Remembe red, Vademoiselle 
Colombe, Restless Heart and The Lark. 
(Hill and Wang, each, cloth $3.95, paper 
$1.75) 

Behind the Green Curtains by Sean 
O'Casey. 
by the ‘ 


paper 


A volume of three new works 
ind Old Master; in addition to 
the play, it contains Figuro in the 
Vight and The Moon Shines on Kylena- 
moe. (St. Martin’s. $2.95). 

Big Fish, Little Fish by Hugh Wheeler. 
The text of the author's first work for 
Broadway. produced last season. 
dom House. $3.50) 

Billy Liar by Keith Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall. A British work that was pre- 


sented in England in 1960, and is sched- 


(Ran- 


uled for Broadway production this sea- 
son or next. (W. W. Norton, $3) 

The Birthday Party and The Room by 
Harold Pinter. Two works by one of the 
“new wave’ of young British playwrights. 
(Grove, cloth $3.50, paper $1.75) = 











51 WEST 52 ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-1037 


Are you aware that ine 
Drama Book Shop offers the 
most complete and comprehen- 
sive service in the country on 
every published play, script or 
book dealing with the Theatre 


and all forms of stagecraft. 


Our extensive mailing list and research 


service is available to you on request 


SPECIALIZING IN PUBLISHED PLAYS AND 
BOOKS ON EVERY ASPECT OF THE THEATRE 


eielai. mcr .t-t-), i... 


presents 


‘fest American Plays 
1918-1998 


Se A big handsome volume of 17 famous 
plays complete, including Harvey, Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Men in White, The 
Diary of Anne Frank. In this supplemen 
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Off Broadway’s David Ross— 
Master or Monster? 


continued from page 6Y 


student that entered and possessed the 
body of the young girl the student had 
loved when alive His choice of this 
arcane classic to open his theatre was in 
fluenced partly by his background—Ross 
was raised in a strict Orthodox Jewish 
family and spent a year in rabbinical 
school before deciding he didn’t have a 
religious vocation ind partly by the 
fact that he saw in the leading role of the 
chief rabbi an excellent opportunity to 
display his talents as an actor. Having 
decided on fils 


fered the opportunity of stagin 


play and his star. he of- 
g it to one 
ifter another of the leading Broadway 
directors 

After a dozen or so turndowns, he de- 
cided to call it quits and direct the play 
himself .Instead of playing the meaty 
role of Rabbi Azrael, he cast himself as 
a lesser rabbi, Samson, and hired the vet 
eran Ludwig Donath to play Azrael 

As an absolute novice, had he been at 


all doubtful about his ability to run the 


show ¢ 

“No,” he answered quickly and deci 
sively. “I had studied the play. I knew 
it. It was a way of thinking. a ritual and 


helief, that was part of my own back- 
ground Then, before ictually calling 


Williamsburg 


in Brookly: where there is a colony ot 


rehe irsals | went over to 


Hasidic Jews, extremely orthodox people 


who live according to the ancient ways 
and rituals, and | lived among them. 
Later | I hit the ictors over there a 
few times to help then vet the fee] ot 
such aco ! mity 

But what of the less intellectual but 
theatrically important aspects of putting 
a play on stage the technical ispects 
the practi il business of moving people 
around 1 stage, of turning the words 
into dramatic and expressive action ¢ 


Ross brushed those problems aside 


“You hire a stage manager who knows 


about the lights and things like that 
the technic il ispects And if you do 
what the script-——any good script—tells 


vou to do, the action takes care of itself 


The Dybbuk opened to appreciative 
notices, the majority of which had good 
words to say about its director. as well 
Despite i lack of enthusiasm for the 
project on the part of the publ most 
nights there were no more than twenty 
or thirty people in the audience Ross, 
who had by this time invested almost 
$20.00 in his theatre, kept it running for 
thirteen weeks at a cost of about $600 a 
week Next he presented the first of a 
Chekhov series, The Three Sisters, for 
which he enticed such established uptown 
actors as Morris Carnovsky. Frances 
Chaney and Roger DeKoven to his awk 
ward little theatre. It, too, was critically 


applauded and ran for 102 performances 


early in 1955. Unlike so many off-Broad- 
way entrepreneurs, Ross persisted in his 
Chekhov project. The second in the se- 
ries, The Cherry Orchard, also received 
good reviews in the fall of that year, and 
exceeded the run of The Three Sisters by 
two performances. 

Ross’s continuity of purpose brought 
unexpected dividends in 1956. Franchot 
Tone had attended a performance of The 
Cherry Orchard with Stark Young, who 
was providing the translations for the 
Chekhov plays. 
Uncle Vanya was next in line and that 
Tone ought to play Astroff. “I thought 
he was joking,” 


Young mentioned that 


Tone said later, “until 
1 got a copy of his new translation in the 
mail. I read it and liked it and decided 
to do it.” 


Tone was far and away the most im- 


portant star to appear in an off-Broadway 
production, and his presence at the head 
of what turned out to be virtually an 
all-Broadway, all-star cast (it included 
George Voskovec, signe Hasso and Clar- 
ence Derwent) brought Ross a spate of 
attention. When Uncle Vanya turned out 
to be a resounding hit, both artistically 
and at the box office, he won his ’’miracle 
man” and “theatre magician” labels. 

The magic was missing, however, from 
the fourth of the Chekhovs, a production 
of The Sea Gull starring Betty Field, 
which was battered in the press and 
closed after twenty-five performances. 

At that point, Ross called a halt to the 
Chekhov series and announced a cycle of 
Strindberg dramas, the first of which was 
to be the rarely performed Easter, in 
which the director assigned himself an 
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acting role, a brief but meaty one, for 
the first time since The Dybbuk. He was 
to play Lindkvist, whom the beleaguered 
family fear and await with dread as the 
capitalist who will ruin them but who 
turns out to be the blustering deus ex 
machina who sets matters right. 

The decline that had set in with The 
Sea Gull was deepened with Easter. And 
Ross, unani- 


who had received almost 


mous praise as a director up to that 
point, came in for some strong criticism. 
One reviewer wrote “ as director, he 
has kept the essentially dreary proceed- 
ings on a muted note which he punctu- 
ates from time to time with a violent out- 
a thunderous 


bang upon the table that is more shock- 


burst of emotional rant or 


ing to the ear than dramatically arrest- 
ing. And as an actor, looking like a baby 


Orson Welles bundled into Lindkvist’s 
greatcoat (and acting as | assume he 


feels Welles sloppy 
speech and delivery keep the character 
firmly rooted on 4th Street near Second 
from the Swedish 


town he is supposed to inhabit.” 


might have), his 


Avenue, miles away 


Strindberg was dropped forthwith, but 


a succession of plays by Wedekind 
(Lulu), Labiche (The Italian Strau 
Hat) and Lenormand (The Failures) did 


little better. 
of failure. 


Desperate to halt the spiral 


Ross turned once again to 
Chekhov and, with a new production of 
The Three Sisters, Then 


came Hedda Gabler, a critical and finan- 
cial success to rival Uncle 


succeeded. 


Vanya. 

The current season has been the busi- 
after the 
opening of Ghosts, he went back to work 


est ever for Ross. Two days 
getting the new Hedda Gabler company 
ready 
begin less than two weeks later 


for a tour that was scheduled to 
at the 
McCarter Theatre in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Once Hedda and her unhappy coterie 
tth Street revi 
scheduled to tackle his first 
Broadway assignment as director with a 
first play by Ernest Pendrell called The 
Other Image, 


were on their way, the 
alist was 


which he hopes to put in 
rehearsal during November. A month or 
will concentrate on another 
Broadway break-through, as co-producer, 
with Lester Osterman, of Billy 
London success of last 


Keith W aterhouse'‘s 


name. 


so later, he 


Liar, a 
season derived 
from novel of the 
same 

This burst of uptown activity, he in- 
does not mean that he is leaving 
ith Street. 


emphatically. “ 


sists, 
“This is home base,” he said 
After Ghosts, we will do 
another [bsen—either Rosmersholm, The 
Wild Duck or John Gabriel Borkman 

and after that we will do another one 
Then. 
to go back to Strindberg 

another cycle.” 


seven in all who knows? I want 


Pirandello 


Broadway, it would 


appear, is a nice 
place to visit, but he wouldn’t want to 
live there = 
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Criticizing the Critics 


[continued from page 65 


an old interview reader, finds it an inter- 
esting Q-and-A job, for there aren’t any 
space limitations of the sort that prevail 
in a piece for a newspaper or magazine. 
John Gielgud, for example, goes on for 
thirty-one pages with only an occasional 
short prod from his questioner. Sir John 
reveals himself on tape as an articulate 
gent with firm opinions. Says he (hoo- 
ray!), “Nothing is more maddening to 
the public than to pay to see an actor 
and not hear him or see him properly all 
the evening, however much he may have 
integrity in his performance and however 
much his shoulder blades may express 
his feelings.” Sir John seems to agree 
with Spelvin that there’s madness in The 


Method 

\ reporter may be very able and still 
not have an ear for talk, so the people he 
alike. The 


Funke-Booth tapes reveal people as they 


interviews may all sound 


are, and it is sometimes surprising. Bert 
Lahr. the baggy-pants mugger, emerges 
as a profoundly thoughtful fella even 
though his talk is simple vernacular. 
Same with Anne Bancroft. It’s a relief to 
discover that actors think hard about 
their jobs—because sometimes they don’t 
act that way 


Our Tiptoeing Ballet Critics 


Most recent of the critic baiters i- 
He has 
taken a few whacks at the ballet critics. 
including the 


Cue’s own judge, Emory Lewis 


following: “In general. 
dance criticism seems less criticism than 
disguised press-agentry or bally-hoo 
and I think 


misguidedly--that any dance at all in 


this country is a miracle, so let’s all be 


Many critics seem to say 


easy and kind. This is insulting to the 
creators of dance and to the paying audi- 
ences.” 

Some of the boys were trying very 
hard to be kind to the Leningrad Kirov 
Ballet when the troupe (which used to 
be the famous Maryinsky of St. Peters- 
burg) opened at the Met with Swan 
Lake. A couple of them, though, spoke 
right up. “Frankly, we were disap 
pointed,” Robert Coleman summed him 
self up in the Mirror. And on the United 
wires Jack 
said, “The Kirov is the least impressive 


Press-International Gaver 
and exciting of any of the classical and 
folk groups Hurok has brought here.” 

Such straight talk amounts to treason 
in a field where double talk has reached 
the height of imperfection. Maybe it’s be 
cause Coleman and Gaver are profes 
sional pl iy reviewers and accustomed to 
laying it on the line with no iffing 

John Martin, the ballet pro of the 
Times, nearly bust himself trying to be 
nice to the Kirovs and still convey the 


opinion that they were not so hot. He 


finally excused them on the grounds of 
the heat and the foreign atmosphere. 
They were wonderful in Leningrad but 
n.s.h. in Paris and London. 
mies? 


Shy com- 


Sunday Is for Swooning 

In the course of reading himself cross- 
eyed over the worse part of a century, 
Spelvin long ago made the conclusion 
that newspaper critics don’t write their 
Sunday articles on purpose. They just 
write whatever bobs up in their heads. 
Then came the Herald Tribune’s Walter 
Kerr with a threat to afflict his Sunday 
readers with a connected series of think- 
pieces. 

Invigorated by a long vacation, Kerr 
announced that he would take a long 
look into whither the stage is heading, 
or whether—off Broadway, underground 
or where? He wrote, “Before anybody 
makes a strategic retreat into a happily- 
hidden hole, ready to pull down the blind 
that conceals the entrance, he had best 
ask himself how deep the hole is, 


whether there are any other exits, how 
long he can hold out there, and whether 
or not there is light enough. 

“In the next few weeks I should like 
to raise these questions about the par- 
ticular hideaways that are now being 
contemplated.” , 

Spelvin, now twice warned—first by 
George C. Scott and next by Kerr—is 
doubling the budget for his fallout shel- 
ter. Before this series appears he is going 
to have a “happily-hidden hole” with 
plenty of light, no reading matter and 
no exits. 


Good as Gautier 

Very few witty people ever admit hav- 
ing stolen jokes. Fred Allen was one. 
Now Brendan Behan is another. He 
confesses, “My normal custom is to de- 
scribe critics as eunuchs in a harem who 
see the trick done every night and are 
furious because they cannot do it them- 
selves. The remark is not mine; it’s 
Gautier’s.” Gautier was a nineteenth 
century French Behan. @ 
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Scofield 
continued from page 17 


of their profession. If he succeeds, then, 


in presenting complex personalities on 


it may be largely because otf 
attitude and the 


world: respectful, but unimpressed. 


the stage, 
an assured to himself 

That night I saw him in Coriolanus. 
And mentally I matched his performance 
against the earlier one that stands most 
that of the 
priest in The Power and the Glory 
years The could not be 
more startling. In Coriolanus he was all 


clearly in my recollection: 
hive 
ago. contrast 
fire and speed—almost too much so, in 
fact. For his famous rusty voice rapped 
out the vocables as though they were 
carried towards inaudibility on a strong 
In The Power and the Glory 
he showed himself as gone unendurably 
The whisky had him; he had 
fallen into premature 
But only half-hidden under the 
decay lurked a spirit not second to that 


The spec tac le of 


nor wester. 
to pieces, 
dwindled in size. 


old age. 


of Coriolanus himself. 


Paul Scofield as an unwilling hero is 
thus more impressive than when he 
plays a Roman leader in full panoply. 
For he responds to challenges, so that 


the most effective moments in his Corio- 
lanus were those when he was dominat- 
the 


general 


ing impatience of an exasperated 
when, in fact, he was least like 
full stretch Just so he 
reached up effortlessly to the final act of 
The Power Glory, 


paradoxic al f 


Coriolanus at 
and the achieving a 
measure of sanctification 


through the ruins of his own humanity. 


He has the 


of bending 


authoritative actor's 
the 


own, and he does this less by letting free 


power 


audience's will to his 


his own reserves of power than by in 
volving the rest of us in his intellectual 
processes of creating a character 
He was extremely polite. The second 
cup of tea had gone cold in the mug, but 
he made no gesture of restlessness, al- 
though he was right in the midst of a 


busy season and I was taking up one of 


his few hours of relaxation. At last I 
made to go. wondering as I did so how 
he would fill in the rest of a leisured 
afternoon. I need not have asked myself 
“I’m off home.” he said. And I imag- 
ine that a few minutes later he was 


within his own citadel, building up the 
still center from which he can make his 
the 
time to conquer afresh the position of 


forays on to stage in order each 

consul, accorded summa cum laude, in 
* *.* 

the republic of the British theatre. @ 

. the truth is, that in order to be a 
good player, there is required a greater 
share of genius, knowledge, and accom- 
plishments, than for any one profession 
whatever; for this reason, that the pro- 
comprehends the 


life.” 


fession of a player 


whole system of human 


Boswell 


James 
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Arthur Pumphrey at the Theatre 
continued from page 60 

Tyrone Guthrie made a bold attempt 
im brighten their humors. I have some 


doubts about the result. Poking affec- 


tionate fun at the Victorians is a rash 
undertaking, even when it is most 
competently carried out by Eric House 


as the “modern Major General.” Marion 
Studholme as Mabel, and Harry Moss- 
field as the Pirate King The audience 
loved what seemed to me an exaggerated 
idea of a joke, | must add in fairness. 
Lastly, | wish to applaud From the 
Second City, a revue that——as its name 
suggests—-issues from Chicago. It has 
something—though not much in com- 
mon with the = diverting, semiimpro- 
vised revue now playing at the Premise. 
That is, it is fundamentally night-club 
material, keenly aware of the contemp- 
orary world, irrevelant, youthful. Some 
of the longer numbers were much too 
long on opening night, but when it has 
been pulled together it would be fully 
worthy of the outstanding talent of Paul 
Sand, Barbara Harris, Severn Darden 
and the other clever young people who 
have been directed to good purpose by 


Paul Sills. 
Theatre USA News 


continued from page 
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“Showcase Award” is the name the 
Arcadia Community Theatre of Arcadia, 
Calif., is giving its nationwide play- 
writing contest. The award consists of 


$100 and a scheduled four-night pres- 
entation of the winning work. Entries 
must be original, with no prior publica- 
tion or production. All manuscripts must 
be received by Nov. 10. For more in- 
formation, please write to Arcadia Com- 
munity Theatre, P. O. Box 484, Arcadia. 
Calif. 

The Children’s Theatre of Portland, 
Me., is sponsoring a national playwrit- 
ing contest. A prize of $125 and the 
guarantee of production by the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre will be the reward to the 
winner; a prize of $50 and $25. respec- 
tively, will go to the authors of the 
works judged second- and third-best. to- 
gethe with possible production of both 
plays. All scripts must be original o1 
adaptations; must never have been pub- 
lished or produced, and have playing 
times ranging trom torty-five to sixty 
minutes. Entries must be received by 
Mar. 15, 1962. For more information, 
please write to John R. Wilson, Manag- 
ing Director, Children’s Theatre, 94 
Chadwick St., Portland, Me # 


“There is no human invention so aptly 
calculated for the forming a free-born 
people as that of a theatre.”—Sir Rich- 


ard Steele 
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Offstage 


[continued from page 9] 


Apart from the odd spectacle of an ac- 
tor teaching the Arabs a new way to ride 
old camels, we are puzzled by the ap- 
parent surplus of foam-rubber mats in 
Jordan. Has it anything to do with oil, 
dams, or border wars? Who, at any rate, 
is the mysterious manufacturer? At the 
very least, he should give Peter O'Toole 
a percentage. 


Stellar Hokum 


Let us take as our text the words of 
David Merrick, who in his dispute with 
the ailing star of Carnival!, Anna Maria 
Alberghetti, made an observation that 
should by now be a lesson for produc- 
ers and audiences alike. Noting that the 
money-changing in the Imperial temple 
did not suffer from the announcement of 
an understudy’s appearance, the pro- 
ducer of Carnival! said, “This proves 
that this show is its own star.” 

It is a pity that he limited himself to 
saying “this show.” Controversial as he 
can be, Merrick now would be welcomed 
if he were to acknowledge present-day 
box-office truth by leading a small cru- 
sade against the star system. Dramatic 
art is based upon fantasy and myth, 
both struggling to reflect and even 
heighten reality. Any lawyer or broker 
will tell you that the folly of our dra- 
matic business (that is, producing plays 
commercially on Broadway) is that it 
mimics the fantasy and myths of the art 
without always reflecting the reality. In 
short, they will add, there really is no 
business like show business. 

The star system, of course, is founded 
first on the admirable theory that he who 
reaches the theatrical stratosphere be- 
longs there by reason of talent, genius 
(if we're lucky), and that indefinable 
unknown known as 


quantity personal 


magnetism. Secondly, it assumes that 
whether cre- 
Broadway, the West End of 


London, or in Hollywood, is a necessary 


this star, this “big name,” 
ated on 
box-office attraction. The public is said 
to be more interested in the face and the 
That the 


svstem as such has lasted as long as it 


figure than it is in the play. 


has is still another of those strange mir- 
acles that we have been led to expect 
from the theatre. But even if the pro- 
ducers are not yet willing to pounce 
upon the myth, we should. 

How much truth remains in it and 
what forces are responsible for its per- 
With a handful of excep- 


tions (Ethel Merman, Laurence Olivier. 
Mary Martin, the Lunts). 


petuation ? 


no star can be 
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“The inspiration and method of work which 
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I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“The Sound of Music” 
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expected to carry a play or musical to 
inevitable financial success today. And 
a show to which the public and critics 
aré drawn for what it says and how it 
says it does not invariably require a star 
for box-office insurance 

\ few examples taken from recent 
seasons should give ample evidence. 
Rex Harrison, fresh from three years as 
the internationally heralded and popu- 
lar star of My Fair Lady, could not keep 
Anouilh’s The Fighting Cock in business 
for more than eighty-seven performances. 
The run of Greenwillow might have been 
even shorter than it was (ninety-five per- 
formances) without the stellar presence 
of Anthony Perkins, but even that figure 
could not have provided balm for the in- 
vestors. Conversely, Fiorello! and Bye 
Bye Birdie have come a long way on 
their own starless reputations; last sea- 
son’s “Miracle on 44th Street” was All 
the Way Home, running on tenacity and 
featured players alone; and the great 
Brecht-Weill Threepenny Opera has been 
running off Broadway for six years with- 
out a famous “magnet” on its stage. 

The fault lies not in our stars. It be- 
gins before they are sought, hired, paid 
exorbitant salaries, and eee death- 
defying percentages. Very likely it be- 
gins with the angels who continue to 
learn nothing from experience, and lis- 
ten to producers who seek their invest- 


ments and promise all kinds of box- 


office insurance Equally guilty is the 


relatively new force of ladies who a1 
range theatre parties, demanding always 
the presence of a star for their clubs 
and causes. And so the myth runs on 
and on, doing its mischief, as if nobody 


ever heard Hamlet ery, “The play’s the 


Chicago's Choice 


In this era of awards named after 


Tony, Oscar, Emmy and Obie, Chicago 


deserves congratulations for honoring 
1¢ profession by giving an award named 
after somebody as real, imposing and 


memorable as Sarah Siddons, England's 
renowned ¢ ighte enth-ce ntury | ady Mac 
beth 


The Sarah Siddons Society's ninth an- 


nual award—and the title “Chicago's 
Actress of the Year have gone to Ger 
trude Re rg tor her work In { Vajority 
of One In commenting on the award, 


which will be made formally on Novem 


her 3, the Chicago group had _ these 
words “It is with particular pleasure 
that we honor Mrs Berg who for more 


than thirty years has proven she is a 


ough professional in radio, televi 
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Write for new catal 
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One of our distinguished graduotes 


SHELLEY BERMAN 


e Act with professional guest stars ¢ 200 performances yearly 
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e Many distinguished graduates ¢ BFA and MFA degrees ¢ Also, 
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IN TECHNICAL THEATRE 


Based upon a broad background in academic 


theatre with emphasis in: 
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scene construction 

scene design 

Stage lighting 

applied scene design 
scene painting 

stage costume construction 
theatre history 

theatre management 


Three Theatres 
45 week season 


For information write: 
Dr. Gregory Falls, 
Executive Director 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


Edwin E. Stein, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
SEASON: 1960-1961 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE 


HERO IN DRAMA 


“Oedipus Rex” 


directed by Edward Thommen 


“Oedipus At Colonus” 


“Doctor Faustus” directed by Word 


Baker 


“Brand” (world premiere of James For 


syth’s version) directed by Samuel 


Hirsch 
“Yerma” directed by Peter Kass 
and two operas 


“The Rape of 


Adelaide Bishop and conducted by 


Lucretia” staged by 


Ludwig Bergmann 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” staged 


by Adelaide Bishop and Edward 
Thommen, conducted by Ludwig 
Bergmann 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Chairman 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Design 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious Drama 
JOSEPH GIFFORD, Dance 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
EVANGELINE MACHLIN, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Production Manager 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RICHARD PARRINELLO, Music Theatre 
THOMAS PHILIPS, Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Costume Design 


EDWARY D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Direciung 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 
JUDITH FLYNN, Theatre Manager 


Courses Leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Division of Theatre Arts is supple- 
mented by the Council of Participating Di- 
rectors from New York 
For Entrance and Scholarship Information 
write to 
DIVISION OF THEATRE ARTS 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Boston University 
264D Huntington Avenue 


Beston 15, Massachusetts 


The Sarah Siddons Statuette 


sion, motion pictures and theatre and 


yet has never sacrificed the spiritual 
amplitude that has stamped her a very 
special human being. She has brought 
warmth, and laughter and heart to the 
American theatre and we applaud her 
for it.” 

We applaud the Sarah Siddons Soci- 
ety for its choice, for the name of its 
award, and for a truly remarkable re- 
sistance to the contemporary American 
temptation to “nick” the name. Imagine 
the same award in the hands of Holly- 
“The Sarah Siddons 


‘Sally’ to 


wood or Broadway: 
Society 


‘Molly’.” 


has given its annual 


Quote of Note 


Joan Littlewood, upon taking leave 
of her duties in England, writes in the 
September-October issue of Encore, Brit- 


ish magazine: “I do not believe in the 
supremacy of the director. designer, ac- 
It is through 
collaboration that this knockabout art of 


tor, or even of the writer. 


theatre survives and kicks. It was true 
at The Globe, The Curtain, the Crown. 
and in the ‘illustrious theatre’ of Moliére 


and it can work here, today.” 





Seeing Red 

Overheard at an audition for backers 
were the words of a wealthy Park Avenue 
Asked about her travelling daugh- 
ter. she said, “Cynthia's in Paris for the 
“Marvel. 
ously ambitious of her.” her companion 
“Yes, 
worried, frowning mother 


its White Russian.” @ 


angel. 


summer. studying Russian.” 


said the 


“but I do hope 


| SUPPOSE So, 


answered 


Groundling 
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Big picture story on the new musical KEAN, 


Richard Gehman profiles Frederic March, 


Complete Play: SILENT NIGHT, LONELY NIGHT by Robert Anderson, 








Theatre Arts 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
245 West 52nd Street New York 19, New York 


room 142 


catalogue upon request 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 


Howard Lindsay 
(ex-officio) 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Romney Brent 
Betty Furness 
Margalo Gillmore 
Lillian Gish 
Herbert B. Langner 
Joel W. Schenker 
Roger Stevens 


Additional Alumni In 
MOTION PICTURES 
AND TELEVISION 
Jim Backus 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Kirk Douglas 

John Ericson 
Florence Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 

Garson Kanin 
Marion Lorne 

John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Meorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O'Brien 
William Powell 

Don Richardson 
Thelma Ritter 
Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Ezra Stone 

Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 


ACADEMY ALUMNI APPEARING ON BROADWAY, Season 1960-61 


THEATRE 
Anta 


Belasco 


Billy Rose 
Broadhurst 
Broadway 
City Center 
Cort 


Eugene O'Neill 


Helen Hayes 
Hudson 


imperial 
Longacre 


Lunt Fontanne 
Lyceum 

Music Box 
Playhouse 
Royale 


St. James 
Shubert 


THEATRE 
Cherry Lane 


Circle In the Square 
Downtown Theatre 


Key 
Jan Hus 


Martinique 

Orpheum 

Phoenix 

St. Marks Playhouse 
Sullivan Street Playhouse 
York 


PLAY 
The Conquering Hero 


Big Fish, Little Fish 


All the Way Home 


The Devil's Advocate 
Fiorello! 

The Music Man 

The Visit 

Advise and Consent 


Face of a Hero 

The Cool World 

A Second String 
Period of Adjustment 
Toys in the Attic 

A Lovely Light 
Carnival! 

Little Moon of Alban 
Viva Madison Avenue! 
The Sound of Music 
Goodbye Charlie 

Once There Was a Russian 
The Miracle Worker 
Becket 


Do Re Mi 
Bye Bye Birdie 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PLAY 
The Death of Bessie Smith 


The Balcony 
The Prodigal 


Dance of Death 
King of the Dark Chamber 


U.S. A. 

Little Mary Sunshine 
Octoroon 

Camino Real 

Waltz of the Toreadors 
Between Two Thieves 


NAME 


Tom Poston 

Edith Gresham 
Hume Cronyn 
Martin Gabel 
Jason Robards, Jr. 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Edwin Wolfe 

Sam Levene 
Barbara Gilbert 
Leona Maricle 
Edith Gresham 
Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
Sally Kemp 
Conrad Bain 

Ed Moroney 


Guy Sore! 

Alease Whittington 

Nina Foch 

Charles McDaniel 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Howard Lindsay, Director 
Henry Lascoe 

Robert Redford 

Fred Clark 

Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Lauren Bacall 

Ryan MacDonald 

Anne Bancroft 

Hilary Beckett 

Mel Berger 

Garson Kanin, Director 
Michael Thoma, Stage Mgr 
Will Jordan 

James Denton 


NAME 
Rae Allen 


Joseph Daubenas 
Michela Eisen 
Jim Davis 

Jean Barbour 
Robert Manuel 
Regan Durrant 
Paul Shyre, Director 
Eileen Brennen 
Bette Henritze 
Clint Kimbrough 
Cleve Roller 

Jim Luisi 


APPLICATIONS ARE PRESENTLY BEING ACCEPTED FOR: 
DAY COURSE OPENING FEBRUARY 14 
EVENING COURSE OPENING NOVEMBER 14 and JANUARY 10 
TEENAGE AND CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
COURSES BEGINNING JANUARY 6 





FOR PEOPLE WHO KNOW WHAT THEY WANT! 


Zenith presents the world’s most powerful, 
most beautiful, most exciting portables! 


Now enjoy the big pure tone of FM 
outdoors—on America's first all- 
transistor portable FM/AM radio! 


Super-sensitive, ee recep- 


300 hours on low ¢ 

batteries. Three built 

FAI dipole antenna 

concealed FM 

Wavemagnet” AM 

tures pinpoint ver 

The Zenith Trans 

in black Perm 

brushed aluminum and ch 
plate trim. Model Royal 2000, 


$149.95*-4 


Powered to tune in the world! The 
world renowned 9-band, all-tran- 
sistor Trans-Oceanic short wave 
portable radio! |: 
! equalled! Re 


10001), S275.00* 4 
L000, $250.00* +. 


Announcing an exciting new port- 
able radio for booters, flyers and 
sportsmen—the all-transistor, 3- 
band Zenith Super-Navigator! |t 
not o1 PAA 


The quality goes in 
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